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FOR GREATER 
PRODUCTION IMMEDIATELY 
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RPA 


RPA will step up your processing 


capacity overnight... by: 


* Giving you more production out of present equipment 
* Offsetting longer milling times required by increased use of some synthetics 


* Avoiding installation of extra milling equipment—or stepping up production 
schedules while awaiting delayed equipment delivery 





---NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE USE OF THE 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY RPA— 
ASK THE DU PONT TECHNICAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 


7 
| . - RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Bh DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Continental’s practical system of distinct and compre- 
hensive grading makes the selection of the proper car- 
bon black simple and exact. Each Continental grade is 
clearly defined according to processing requirements... 
from fast cure and easy processing to slow cure and hard 
processing ...to enable you to accurately determine and 
specify the ONE grade that meets your particular re- 
quirements best. Rigid production control checks and 
tests the output from each of the seven plant units to 
maintain standards of quality and uniformity that are 


the highest in the carbon black industry. The grade of 


Continental carbon black you select and specify be- 
comes standard to your order...an unvarying assurance 
that your processing requirements will be reliably met 
at all times. Should there be any question as to the 
proper grade selection, consult Continental: Your specifi- 
cations may then be confirmed, or altered to better meet 
your needs, according to the comprehensive listing of 


rates of cure and processing conveniently defined below. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Axron Sates Orrice: Peoples Bank Bldg., Akron, Ohio * PLANT: Sunray, Texas 








ONE OF THESE VA, GRADES IS youR Ulack 


CONTINENTAL D: 


Medium Cure, Medium Processing 


CONTINENTAL E: 


Medium Cure, Hard Processing 


CONTINENTAL F: 


Slow Cure, Medium Processing 


CONTINENTAL A: 
Fast Cure, Easy Processing 

CONTINENTAL B: 
Fast Cure, Medium Processing 

CONTINENTAL C: 
Medium Cure, Easy Processing 
CONTINENTAL G: 


Slow Cure, Hard Processing 








CURE: 30 MIN. @ 60 LBS. 


BASE FORMULA 


HYCAR O.R 

SULFUR 

ZINC OXIDE 

STEARIC ACID 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
FLECTOL H 

SOFT BLACK 


STRESS—LBS. $Q. IN. 


8 
SANTOCURE - 
EL SIXTY - 
THIURAD os 
DPG - 
HARDNESS 62 62 


BASE FORMULA 


HYCAR O.R. 

SULFUR 

ZINC OXIDE 

STEARIC ACID 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
FLECTOL H 

SOFT BLACK 


o 
SANTOCURE al 
EL SIXTY 1 
DPG = 
HARDNESS 


300 400 


ELONGATION— PERCENT 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


N “ RVES MANKINO 
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Americas biggest 





guns point straight 


UP! 


A on 


OOMING against the troubled sky, 

~ the smokestacks of industry are 
testimony to the world of America’s 
strength. For American industry is De- 
mocracy working, and a brief biography 
of one typical American company sug- 
gests the power behind our biggest guns. 

Take The Barrett Company, for in- 
stance: 

It is 87 years old. In 1854, when it was 
founded, men were blazing western 
trails with long-gun and axe, and most 


THE 
BARRETT 
COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
One of America’s Great Basic Businesses 


Trademark The Barrett Co., Reg.U. 8. Pat. Off. 





1941 
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of the world’s great inventions were 
still to appear ... The industrial age had 
not even begun. 

Yet during the 87 years of progress 
that followed, scarcely an industry has 
grown that has not been served in some 
way by this one typical American com- 
pany and its range of coal-tar chemicals. 

In the production of dyestuffs, disin- 
fectants, metals, textiles, synthetic 
resins, paints and varnishes, pharma- 
ceuticals, rubber, paper, glass, adhesives 


lt VI EM ORAIP cn, 


and flooring, in dry cleaning and tan- 
ning, scores of Barrett basic chemicals 
are essential. 

Yet these are only a few examples of 
the many ways in which this one typical 
American company is playing a part in 
the growth of our country. 

Independent, yet interdependent, Amer- 
ica’s industries have grown and built 
America. Together our industries are 
democracy working working on 
America’s strongest line of defense. 





a Tar Acids 


Naphthalene 
Phthalic Anhydride 


Coal-tar Bases 
Barretan* 
Pickling Inhibitors 


Nee 


Cumar* (Paracoumarone-indene Resin) 
Rubber Compounding Materials 


Toluol 

Xylol 

Solvent Naphtha 

Hi-Flash Solvent 

Hydrogenated Coal-tar Chemicals 
Flotation Agents 

Tar Distillates 

Nitrosen Products 




































for INSULATED WIRE 


Tensile strength 
Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write our Technical Service Dept. 


33 Rector St., New York, for details. 


MoGgRE « MUNCER 
2i2 PARK AVE., PLAINFIELD, N.u. 
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A MESSAGE ON ZINC OXIDE 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Last rat we announced to the rubber industry that, due to defense 
requirements for slab zinc, all New Jersey Zinc Company grades of 
zinc oxide (including Kadox) produced from metal would be lim- 
ited. We then advised our rubber customers using metal oxides to 
consider as replacements our various brands of American Process 
Zinc Oxides, the supply of which was more readily available. 

We take this opportunity to express our appreciation of the 
cooperative response by those who were affected. 

Today, what is the situation with regard to zinc oxides? As 
to the availability of metal oxides, we can add nothing to our 
previous message. We are still unable to supply the full needs of 
our customers, and there is little hope of any improvement in our 
position for the immediate future, due to increasing defense needs 
for zinc metal. 

With respect to American Process Zinc Oxides, we can say 
that so far we have been able substantially to furnish the require- 
ments of our regular customers. Our production facilities are being 
taxed to capacity and shipments of these grades of zinc oxide are 
larger than for many years. 

The future? Again, we can make no accurate predictions, but 
we shall continue to exercise every means within our control to 
assist the rubber industry with this pigment which plays such a 
vital part in the industry's production problems. 

For your cooperation, past, present and future, we again 


thank you. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
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TIME IS ONE THING 


-+» SKELLYSOLVE SERVICE 
Prevents Its Loss! 


@ When time makes a difference—it makes a whale of a 
difference. 

That is exactly why so many users of solvents depend on 
Skellysolve—and on Skellysolve Service. When an emergency 
arises—Skellysolve Service meets it. When you must have 
the right type of solvent and must have it f-a-s-t—Skellysolve 
Service gets it there. When you have a problem that re- 
quires specialized technical knowledge—Skellysolve 
Service tackles it with sleeves rolled up. 

You, too, can depend on Skelly. 
Phone, write, or wire for information 
or assistance. Address SKELLYSOLVE 
DIVISION at address below. 


SKELLY 


SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types of 
Skellysolve which are especially 
adapted to various uses in the rub- 
ber industry, for making rubber 
cements, and for many different 
rubber fabricating operations. 
Skellysolve offers many advantages 
over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc. It will pay you to investigate 
Skellysolve. Write today. 


SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 


SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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puch TIES! 


GASTEX and PELLETEX WE refer not to the black ties that go with dinner 
are especially well adapted for ° ° ° ° 
the seaniescement of we coats, but to those important ties which exist be- 
thetic compounds. Our Tech- 
nical Department will gladly tween the producer and purchaser of re-enforcing 
cooperate. 











blacks. Some of our “black ties”” go back to the 
year 1928 when the first bag of Gastex was pro- 
duced. From that time to this we are glad to report 


that 


GASTEX and PELLETEX 


with their unique properties have contributed 
steadily to the tremendous improvement in rubber 
compounds for specific purposes. With the added 
volume from our new plant at Guymon, we antici- 
pate no interruption in deliveries even in these 


abnormal times. 








GENERAL ATLAS CARBON COMPANY 














<at> SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
mas a Plants: Pampa, Tex.; Guymon, Okla. 


sm. eS REPRESENTATIVES 
ERNEST fever’ co. H. M. ROYAL, INC. 


PELLETEX 








Boston HERRON & MEYER, INC. Trenton, N. J. 


Bie c. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF. Akron: New York» Chicago — s7. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Los Angeles : Toronto * Montreal 
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IMPORTAN 
Use TTANOX 


TITANOX has revolutionized the 
pigment thinking of the nation— has 
given a new conception of what can 
be done with white pigments. That 
maximum brightness and whiteness 
with strong resistance to after yel- 
lowing are attained through the use 
of TITANOX with minimum 
pigmentation is an accepted truth 
throughout the rubber industry. 

Therefore if appearance of your 
product is important, is it not logical 
to use TITANOX pigments which 


give superior results in that respect? 











Assistance in solving technical 
rubber problems involving the 
use of white pigments is freely a 
offered by our Service Depart- 7 ‘ 
ment. Send us your problems. 


TITANOX PIGMENTS for RUBBER COMPOUNDING 
TITANOX-A (titanium di- TITANOX.-C (titanium cal- 


oxide)—great tinctorial cium pigment)—low volume 
strength — lowest cost per unit cost for whiteness and bright- 
of color— greatest reinforce- ness — superior in reinforcing 
ment. to ordinary fillers. 


ers 


A 


WATITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION, Sole Sales Agent 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. « 104 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. * National Lead Company { Pacific 
Coast Branch) 2240. 24th St., San Francisco, California 


Bbahr.Ute>. 
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BORING 
FOR GOLD 
IN YOUR OLD 
BANBURY 

MIXER 





Vee 4 ro ‘co ’ 
Gr IWS Has “Struck Gold’ for 
4 

xe Plants All Over America! It is 

tKRYS . - 

Nees) Like Finding Money for You 
Today. every piece of equipment - and its 
efficiency — represents golden dollars. Limping. 


lagging Banburys retard production. Especially 
now, one might call worn, inefficient equipment 
a mechanical pickpocket. Yet a speedily-de- 
signed remedy may not suit. Tried and proven 
methods are safer and more economical. 














Our method of Banbury mixer rebuilding and 
repair is not one quickly devised to answer a 
pressing situation; it’s proven itself for eight 
years and has the unqualified endorsement of 
plant managers and engineers all over America. 
We recondition and rebuild Banburys, restore 
all worn parts to original dimensions and effi- 
ciency, and guarantee the finished job to be as 
satisfactory as when new. 

Our hard-surfacing of each part assures long, 
trouble-free service. 

We'll save you more than half the time and 
expense of usual Banbury rebuilding or repair. 
Call on us with your problems. 





*% 914 Miami Street, Akron, Ohio Phone JEfferson 7970 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant 


AKRON, OHIO 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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CRUDE 


SCRAP 





AND COMPANY, Inc. 


22 E.42" STREET, NEW YORK,NY RUBBER 


BRANCHES | . ALSO 
AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES Lonoon a HARD RUBBER DUST 


CAPITOL PROCESS 


LINER sll TREATMENT 





































The Capitol Process of Liner Treatment is an economical and 
efficient method of rendering cotton piece goods repellent to adhe- 
sion of rubber stocks. It fills a distinct need for a low cost treat- 
ment of fabrics to give them non-sticking properties and long life. 








¢ N 
Try the Should your stocks require no specially treated liners to pre- 
CAPITOL vent adhesion, our processing of the fabrics you now use will 
PROCESS lengthen the duration of their usefulness many times over and 
on ; : 
Pr ee Ol create an important reduction in your annual purchases of cotton 
of Rubber piece goods for this purpose. 
Repellent 
Liners 








=—— TEXTILE PROOFERS, Inc. 


One Gates Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Be Paypwed 
FOR URGENT DEMANDS 


DETERMINE THE RESISTANCE OF NEW PRODUCTS TO THE 
DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF WEATHER WITH MINIMUM DELAY 


pst THE WATIONAL 


peE-MARK 










TRA 


NG WNIT 


WEATHER! 





A U2 STANDARD OF COMPARISON 













@ Vest conditions can be duplicated at any 


time and in any location. 


The weathering effects resulting from months 
of outdoor exposure can be obtained in a few 
days with this unit — saving both time and 
expense. 

QUICK DETERMINATION OF THE 
FACTS REGARDING THE DURABILITY 
OF YOUR PRODUCT WAS NEVER MORE 
ESSENTIAL THAN IT IS TODAY. 


Write for BULLETIN L-6400 










CAPACITY — 64 SAMPLES 


Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 


Geen GMIOTD GUMP ANT, ONG. 5. con nocd cote Me ok NOY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Branch Offices: 
New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St. Louis 


UCC San Francisco 
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LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by 
Marchionna (Vol. 1). 1061 pp.—6 x 9 in ..$15.00 


A completely authoritative and thoroughly indexed bibliography 
on all patents and published literature on Latex covering the 
period up to June, 1932. 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by Marchionna (Vols. 


ii and 111). 1670 pp.—6x9in.......... $20.00 
An extensive and comprehensive supplement to Volume I, 
covering the period from Jume, 1932, to December, 1937. In 


cludes abstracts on Latex and on Rubber Derivatives—rubber 
hydrochloride, cyclized —y hydrogenated rubber, etc. A 
mecessary adjunct to Volume I. 


Combination price, Vols. |, Il and II] ...... $30.00 
LATEX IN INDUSTRY, by Noble. 384 pp.— 
ow adeknk 6 ainbae a ae be wis © @ ocean es $7.00 


A new and comprehensive text book which provides information 
directly useful to the chemist and manufacturer working daily with 
latex and to those who may contemplate its use. It is complete, 
practical, fully illustrated and indexed. 


RUBBER——-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPER- 
TIES, by Dawson and Porritt. 700 pp.—9 x 11 in. 
$12.50 


A voluminous reference work presenting all available data on the 
physical amd chemical properties of rubber. Outstanding and 
amique in that it is the only book of its kind available. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
(A.C.S. Monograph No. 74), by Davis and Blake. 


Se BO Ole ov ccowteeeveccceenes $15.00 


An authoritative reference book on both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of rubber technology. A _ well-balanced and 
vital discussion, dealing not only with the theoretical phases, but 
with up-to-date manufacturing practices as well. Holds a logical 
appeal for the research investigator, the development emgineer, and 
the student 






BOOKS on RUBBER 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE, com- 
piled by D. E. Cable 

Bibliography for 1935 $2.00 
Bibliography for 1936 2.00 
Bibliography for 1937 2.00 
Bibliography for 1938-1939 4.00 


All volumes in Cloth Bindings—6 x 9 inches 


These bibliographies serve as accurate and complete guides to 
the literature published on rubber and allied products throughout 
the world during the periods mentioned. Invaluable to the tech- 
nologist and librarian whose work requires constant reference to 
publications and technical articles on rubber. 


1939 RUBBER RED BOOK—Directory of the Rubber 
Industry. 420 pp.—6 x 9 in. Indexed. Cloth Bound 
$5.00, Paper Bound $4.00 


Second in the series of biennial directories, this edition has 
been increased in size and scope. Complete and accurate lists of 
rubber manufacturers, rubber products, chemical supplies and sup- 
pliers, machinery a equipment manufacturers and products, 
tabrics and fabric suppliers, crude rubber, reclaim, latex, scrap 
rubber and a host of miscellaneous services and products used in 
the rubber industry are given in more extensive fashion than be- 
fore. In addition, new sections on Sales Agents and Suppliers’ 
Branch Offices, Trade and Technical Organizations, Technical 
Journals, and a Who's Who of the Rubber Industry have been 
added. The directory is am indispensable aid to all who buy or 
sell in the rubber manufacturing industry. 


RUBBER 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF 
LATEX. by Flint. 715 pp.—6x9 in. 


The latest text book on latex covering all the general and 
technical phases of the subject. A valuable and comprehensive 
source of information for all those interested in this increasingly 
important industry. Covers a wide variety of subjects from history 
and source of latex to precise compounding data and manufactur- 


ing prices. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 


Add 2% 


for Sales Tax on copies sent to N. Y. City addresses 
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ARE YOU USING SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


Synthetic Rubber is now generally accepted as a 
new working tool of the rubber industry, giving 
many desirable properties to rubber products not 


heretofore available 


However, attempts to mill and compound syn 
thetics, using the conventional materials, are not 


ilways satisfactory—particularly those materials 


to breakdown, reinforce, soften, and plasticize. 


Realizing this need “Standard” inaugurated a 
research program to develop the proper materials 
for meeting the requirements of rubber manufac 
turers who are considering or are already using 
synthetic rubber for some of their products. 


Numerous experiments have now proven the 
effectiveness of the following chemicals which we 
recommend to facilitate the preparation and 
manufacture of synthetic rubber products. 


DI-POLYMER OIL ~ « Consists of mixed polymers of paracoumarone and indene 


resins. Excellent, low priced, all purpese, plasticizer. 


PICCOLYTE RESINS Composed essentially of polymers of selected unsaturated 


terpadienes. Resistant to acids, alkalis, salt solutions, etc. 
Supplied in various melting points from a liquid to 125°C. 
Used as a plasticizer and tackifier. 


MEDIUM KETONE Combination of Ketone bodies having a boiling range of 


73°C. 


tackifier. 


to 150°C. Used as a solvent as well as a surface 


SILENE - «. « « « An all purpose white reinforcing pigment having a specific 


gravity of 2.05. It gives excellent resistance to tear, abrasion, 


and flex cracking. 


LUBREX - « « « @ Universal mold lubricant. Also used as a dust eliminator 


for extruded and milled stocks. 


Try these materials and prove to yourself their value with synthetics. 
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= STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
4-— Specialists in Materials AKRON SAVINGS & LOAN BUILDING 
for Synthetic Rubber AKRON, OHIO 
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Baker gives you this assurance of 


CALCINED MAGNESIA UNIFORMITY 
...80 essential to 


NEOPRENE 
COMPOUNDING, 











ED TEMPERATURE 


ction of a Baker Temper- 
nt temperature 


*CONTROLL 


is a se 
the consiste niet 
c oven where Baker's Light 
ompounding !s 









Reproduced above | 
t— showing 
ectri 
for Neoprene Cc 
built to Bakers own spe 
allow the temper 





Baker supplies what Neoprene Com- 
pounders demand: A Calcined Magnesia 
cifi- that is always uniform! 





ature Char 
maintained in an el 
Calcined Magnes! 


manufactured. Custom- 
ovens never 


















ese electric In the many years of producing purity 





tions, th ture is the Pe é s 
pmen vary more than ”. Even S caaaiiale cans products to definite physical and chemical 
major reason why Baker's Calcine specifications, Baker has learned the art of 

ETTING POWER exactness and of manufacturing to small tol- 

Yui GOOD W we erances to meet the needs of any industry. 
NCORPORATION.  o , 

AND EASE OF | Investigate Baker’s Light Calcined Mag- 

: DISPERSION with IMPROVED nesia — manufactured especially for the 

Uniform exacting needs of Neoprene compounders. 

STABILIZING EFFECT. Test it in wetting power — in ease of dis- 


persion — stability of compounded stock — 
rate of cure — tensile strength and plas- 
ticity. Learn why Baker’s Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. Send for free samples. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 





Yui QUALITY —that is main- 


GING. 
tained in MOISTURE PROOF PACKA 
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Cartons ore gated, tough, woterproof! Al! edges ore Strong 4-ply bags are asphalt-interlined and tape 
taped providing mplete protection against moisturel sealed—a further barrier against moisture infiltration ! 





Baker's 242 CALCINED MAGNESIA 


(MAGNESIUM. OXIDE) 
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B-L-E 
IS NOT 


*S A SINGLE, PURE CHEMICAL! 


It is a controlled mixture of chemicals, each of them 
Pi : with individual antioxidant characteristics. BLE is pro- 

: ; se ~. duced under carefully selected and rigidly maintained 
ae sf -* conditions to provide the consumer with a product of 















i‘. optimum properties in the protection of rubber. 
BLE leads in 


RESISTANCE TO HEAT AGING 


RESISTANCE TO OXYGEN AGING 


—— 


RESISTANCE TO FLEX-CRACKING 





PERSISTENCE FOR LONG SERVICE 
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Arc Welding Proves Economical 


a * oo a * ? 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
Designer of Special Machinery, 

United States Rubber Co., Detroit, Michigan j 

The data in and illustrations accompanying this chinery. However, considerable savings in time and 
article are from a study submitted by the author to money can be made by replacing road test fleets with i 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation in a laboratory testing equipment. 
recent program. In its current $200,000 Industrial I was assigned the task of developing and equipping ; 
i 


Progress Program, which closes June 1, 1942, the 
Foundation is offering 458 awards from $100 to 
$13,700 for reports of advances and improvements 
made by application of arc welding in design, manu 
facture, fabrication, construction and maintenance. 


HE speed kings who take their little jaunts along 

the shores of Miami Beach or the salt beds of Utah 

at about 350 miles per hour, and the transconti- 
nental buses meeting their schedules with their heavy 
loads, place a lot of responsibility on tire manufac- 
turers to deliver a satisfactory product capable of with- 
standing the severe grueling to which such tires are 
subjected. 

Picture a car weighing about 5 tons, traveling 520 
feet per second, and imagine the centrifugal force on 
the periphery of the tires! To duplicate a similar con- 
dition in a tire-testing laboratory involves numerous 
hazards; laboratory road beds must be confined to ro- 
tating wheels that will give similar punishment to the 
tires, and for this reason we must consider safety FIG. 1—Tvire testing machine utilizing arc welded 
rather than cost economy in laboratory testing ma- steel construction. 
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a tire-testing laboratory that would duplicate all the 
punishment a tire takes in service. Some of the tests 
included were braking-tractive eftort, steering, torque, 


power consumption, impact, curb test, tread throwing, 


hysteresis, abrasion, normal inflation, over inflation 
and under inflation, separation, overload, high speed, 
etc. I have chosen the Bureau of Standards high-speed 
heavy-duty tire-testing machine for this study. AIl- 
though we have other tire-test machines which utilize 
considerably more arc welding, none are so important 
from a safety factor as the one chosen 


Description of the Machine 


This machine ( Fig. 1) has a maximum speed of 150 
miles per hour, and is driven by a variable speed 
\t the time the photograph was taken, the two 
tires were running 75 miles per hour. Note the sturdy 
construction of the flywheel bearing pedestal which 1s 
of 2-inch .20-.25 carbon O.H. steel arc welded con 
struction. The machine has an overall length of 22 
feet. The structural steel base, which is flush with the 
floor line as shown in Fig. 2, 1s anchored in a con 


crete foundation four feet deep, giving rigidity to the 


motor 


machine when performing other tests later to be more 
fully described. 
Fig. 3 shows the type of machine in use prior to 


our high-speed heavy-duty machines. This machine 
has a maximum speed of 45 miles per hour. The test 
wheel measures 67.299 inches in diameter by 14-inch 
face, and consists of a steel casting with six 5™%4 inch 
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FIG. 2—Machine base 
and foundation plan 
for tire testing appara 


lus 



























FIG. 3 


Tire testing machine in use prior to high- 
speed heavy-duty unit 


x 2 inch oval arms and a hub 8% inches in diameter by 
10-inch face. The rim is a l-inch inverted channel sec 
tion with flanges 2 inches deep on each side, with 
three projections %-inch high equally spaced circum 
ferentially on the face of the wheel. Fig. 4 shows one 
of the projections and how it functions on the tire. 

It must have been an act of Providence that influ- 
enced me to design a fabricated, arc welded steel fly 
wheel. At the time I started this design I recalled a 
serious accident that had occurred in the navy yard 
on the Pacific coast, where several naval officers were 
killed by the explosion ofa Hywheel. I did not know 
the rim speed of that wheel, but the incident made me 
pause to consider what would happen to some of our 
boys if a wheel weighing about 2200 pounds should 
explode at a rim speed of 222 feet per second; to 
avoid this possibility, the wheel was drawn up as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

It had previously been our custom to make castings 
as shown in Fig. 4 and trust to luck that the spokes 
and rim would be free from strains and blow holes. 





Fla. 4 


Projection on rim of tire testing 


flywheel. 
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lowever, this problem was different—-our loads and 
eds were increasing to the danger point. My cal- 
lations proved we could still use steel castings if we 
wuld be assured of perfect castings—there was the fly 
1 the ointment—and the addition of more material to 
he rim to counteract possible flaws would increase the 
entrifugal force on the wheel periphery to a pro- 
hibitive extent. 


Economy in Operation Considered 


Over 2,000,000 tire-test miles are scheduled each 
year for our testing laboratory ; and, as this cost must 
e prorated against the total sales, economy in opera- 
tion must be considered, as well as equipment. For 
this reason, a machine must perform as many opera- 
tions as possible and be subject to rapid changes to 
suit the various conditions, with minimum expenditure. 

These machines were developed for the purpose of 
reducing test costs and at the same time for obtaining 
more comparable test data than that given by road 
tests. To make this possible, a universal rotating road 
bed had to be developed that would stand loads com- 
parable to the crushing loads of heavy trucks, give im- 
pacts with various types of projections at low and 
high speeds, and duplicate the race track grind with 
lighter loads and higher speeds. As stated previously, 
we were not permitted to add more metal for strength 
due to increased centrifugal force; therefore, we de- 
cided our best plan would be a steel fabricated wheel 
if a satisfactory weld could be obtained. 
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Yao MILE CIRCUMFERENCE 


FIG. 5—Flywheel of tire testing machine designed 
for welded construction. 
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FIG. 6—Machine set up for use, with tire about to 
receive a camber test. 


Our shop did not have the proper facilities for 
building these machines, but fortunately we knew of 
an engineering company which had done some very 
fine arc welding jobs for us. We submitted our de- 
sign and problem to them, and requested them to 
fabricate a flywheel from O.H. steel, .15-.20 carbon, 
60,000 pounds minimum tensile strength. This com- 
pany was very well equipped with tensile and com- 
pression machinery, and they also had a powerful 
X-ray apparatus. A demonstration on their machines, 
showing the density and strength of the arc weld, 
proved that the weld was actually stronger than the 
rolled steel plate before and after annealing. We 
were therefore convinced that calculations could be 
based on the strength of the steel. 

The reliability of the arc weld opened up new ways 
for us to economize. Where patterns, castings and 
riveted construction parts were to be used on ma- 
chinery and equipment then in the design stage, arc 
welded construction was substituted wherever possible. 
In the construction of the test machine various shaped 
projections could be added to or taken off the wheel 
periphery at minimum expense and without loss of 
time. 


Example of Substitutions Made 


The wheel shown in Fig. 5 is 1/300 mile in circum- 
ference, with a 12-inch face, and weighs about 2200 
pounds. It is a typical example of one of the substitu- 
tions made. It has 10 component parts, including one 
rim, two side plates, one hub, and six web plates, arc 
welded together into one unit, as shown. All parts 
were made from .15-.20 carbon O.H. steel, 60,000 
pounds minimum tensile strength. It is balanced and 
free from vibration at all speeds up to a rim speed of 
220 feet per second. 

The rim is rolled in two sections, and arc welded as 
shown in Fig. 5 at A. It is then rough turned, rough 
bored, and recessed, and provided with ™%-inch slots 
milled as shown at B. The hub was rough bored and 
rough turned to 14-inch diameter and 12-inch length, 
and each end reduced to 13% inch diameter, 1 4% inch 


deep, leaving a ™%-inch shoulder for locating the side 
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ling Sst l rail to rotating road hed 
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plates SUX inch slots inch deep were milled equi 
distant on the outside diameter of the hub to conform 
to the slots in the rim 

The side plates, of 34-inch thickness, were turned 
ind bored to fit the hub and rim. Six sections were 
removed to reduce the weight and provide access for 
welding the insicd cow Mages. ag The '%4-inch x 9 
inch web plates were cut into equal lengths and pressed 
into slots of the hub and rim, and the side plates were 
pressed up to the shoulders of the hub and rim. After 
this operation it was ready for the arc weld. It was 
annealed in an oil furnace to remove the strains, then 
bored and turned to size, and dynamically balanced 


Vibration Must Be Eliminated 


The machine shown in Fig. 6 illustrates a typical 
example of the reason why these machines must be 
sturdy and free from vibration. The tire as shown 1s 
about to receive a camber test, and is to be run at very 
radial loads. Measurements 
are to be taken on the electric dvnamometer and othet 


high speed with different 


recording instruments not shown in the photograph. 
Fig. 7 shows a steel rail being arc welded to th 
rotating road bed with a 400-ampere arc welder. There 


is no secret about this test—we are just about to find 
out what happens to our product when someone steps 


on the gas to beat the train to ee ee 
his is one of the many tests lade possil ble by the 
arc welding process. Fig. 8 wt another example of 


a tire with a heavy counterweight load being tested 
for tractive effort 


1 
} 


Space, and confidential work being done by lab 


oratory technicians, will not permit a more detailed 
description of the work performed by these machines. 
However, they have accomplished their purpose. The 
experimental machine, with the arc welded flywheel, 
ll that we now have eight of them 
24 hours per day, 365 days in th 


performed sO We 
running continuously 
ycal 

\s stated previously, these machines replace expen 
ge test fleets had been operating in 
various states, and competent drivers worked eight 
hours per day, running the latest model cars, trucks, 
tractors and buses over every type of road and obstacle, 
at times duplicating some of the freak stunts per 
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sive road tests | al 
















Tire ad being 


with heavy counter-weighit 
tested for tractive effect 


formed by the occasional reckless driver. Locliag + ee 
mated we could save about $100,000 per year if road 
tests could be duplicated by | + le ll nachinery 
These machines cost about $10,000 each, or a total cost 
of $80,000 for eight machines installed. The savings 
are now far more than originally estimated; and as 
the speed and load problems increase the savings will 
be correspondingly more. 

In conclusion | might state that in the rubber indus 
try, as in other industries, the machinery used is sub 
jected to very hard wear, and replacement costs run 
very high. Our company, wishing to economize with 
out injury to their product, decided that parts which 
had formerly been scrapped could be repaired by th 
arc welding process. These repairs proved to be very 
satisfactory, and rapid wearing surfaces were arc 
welded with various kinds of electrodes until they 
would outlast the original surface two or three times. 

Machines are now being repaired without removing 
them from the production line. The savings were so 
obvious that three additional arc welding machines 
have been purchased during the past year, making a 
total of 10 machines now in use in our local plant. 
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Rubber Adhesives in the Qutomotive Industry 


Papers presented before the Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group at a meeting held in Detroit on May 9, 1941. 








Uses and Testing of Rubber Adhesives 


By R. L. WHEELER 


Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


RIOR to the use of rubber cements, the automo- 
bile trim was fastened to foundation boards by 
means of a paste composed of dextrin, phenol, 


and water. Because of the long periods required for 


this cement to set, the operation was naturally slow 


and required considerable floor space. Where faster 


operations were required, mechanical fasteners were 
employed. With the development of a fast setting 
rubber adhesive it was possible to reduce the working 
area required, increase the efficiency, eliminate many 
of the mechanical fasteners and still improve the ap- 
pearance while reducing material cost. 

This so-called rubber adhesive was a mixture of 
reclaim rubber, resin, and a petroleum solvent hard- 
ened by means of a drier to eliminate tackiness after 
drying. However, when the question is asked, “What 
is a rubber adhesive?’, we usually find three distinct 
versions. Production departments using it call it a 
glue, which must apply easily with a minimum of 
effort and then it either sticks or it does not. Very 
little attention is given to the development of a tech- 
nique in application. Because of this, the compounder 


FIG. 1 
Spray table, 
consisting of an 
endless belt and 
a spray gun 


holder 
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FIG. 2 
A, 20 minutes after bond; B, 24 hours after 
bond; C, one week aging at 158° F. 


is often seriously restricted in producing and im- 
proving adhesives for certain operations. 

The maker and supplier is concerned mainly with 
making a product which produces a good bond, 1s 
not too difficult to mix, and can be easily controlled. 
Because of variation in bonding time, kinds of mate 
rial to be bonded, and type of bond required ( tem- 
porary or permanent, initial or ultimate), it has been 
the practice of the maker to compound his adhesive 
around each particular operation. 

From an engineering standpoint, there are several 
other points which must receive attention. Besides 
producing a good bond, the cement must be readily 
workable in production so as to reduce work stoppage 
and minimize repairs. In order to apply with a spray 
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gun it is often necessary to lower the viscosity. This 
not uncommonly causes some settling out, which, in 
turn, affects the strength of bond unless the material 


is thoroughly agitated before and during use. To 
avoid this the tendency to settle must be watched very 
closely Where temporary bonds are made, good 
aging is not so important However, it is desirable. 

In many instances, after parts have been cemented 
to the automobile, it is found necessary to make repairs 
which require the use of heat, such as paint correc 


tions. The heat needed in these circumstances is not 
sufficient to cause deterioration of any parts, but may 
cause softening of the adhesive. For this reason, re- 
sistance to heat is of increasing importance. Water 
and weather resistance must also be given careful 


consideration since the cement is often used on the 
exterio! 

The compounder should be exceedingly careful 
when developing a material to withstand heat and 
weather to use materials which are readily soluble in 
petroleum solvents [his is of decided importance 


since material to be adhered is often coated with 
cement, away from the place of assembly. After dry 
ing, these parts are then trucked to the line as sub 
assemblies Chere the cemented surface is wetted 
with a naphtha to cause transfer of the adhesive to 
the part to which it is being bonded. After approval 
for production use, the material must stay consistent 
in Order to maintain uniform results and a minimum 
of assembly difficulties 

Because of the gradual increase in its use in the 
\utomotive Industry, not much attention has been 


given to rubber cement until recently. For the vear 
1940 approximate ly 3.250.000 gallons were consumed 
in this production alone. This is equivalent to .& 


gallons per passenger car, and at the average coverag 
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of 175 square feet per gallon, approximately 14) 
square feet of material is held in place by this meat 
The materials bonded are: 

















































(1) Trim cloth to metal. 

(2) Trim cloth to K-board. 

(3) Insulation pads to metal. 

(4) Sponge rubber and solid rubber to metal. 
(5) Jute to rubber, paper, and metal. 


The adhesive is also used as a ply-binder, for a 
hering protective paper to chromed parts, and as 
sealer for cracks to prevent water leakage into the | 
terior. 

The types of cements commonly used for thes 
purposes are: 

(a) Reclaim resin; solvent, and drier, 40% to 50° 
solids. 


b) Gum rubber, resin and solvent, 15% _ soli 


content, 

(c) Latex—usually a compounded type. 

(d) Reclaim rubber, resin, asphalt water disper 
sion. 

(e) Reclaim asphalt solvent (as a sealer). 


Suggested Method of Test 

As previously mentioned, very little attention ha 
been given to the method of testing and control, yet 
these adhesives have been assigned an increasinglh 
important part as must be recognized by the larg 
consumption. While the methods of test, at present 
leave much to be desired, they do, nevertheless, assist 
in establishing certain values which can be duplicated 

The first thought in development of a test procedure 
has been to use the materials to be bonded to de 
termine the adhesive values of a given cement. ( Be 
cause of a constant changing of these materials, new 
data must be taken with each change.) Of equal im 
portance is the means by which the cement will be 
applied in production, #.¢e., whether by spray gun, 
brushing, roll coating, or extrusion. If the application 
requires the use of a spray gun, then the method of 
test should also incorporate a spray gun, etc. 

To produce a uniform coating of cement on the test 
panel, a spray table has been built which consists of 
an endless belt moving at a constant speed and a spray 
gun holder (Fig. 1). The panels to be coated, with 
weight cards attached, are hung on the conveyor, 
coated as they pass the gun, and removed. The mate 
rial to be fastened is then applied to the panels, using 
a given weight roller, at intervals of one-half to ten 
minutes. The coverage per gallon is held to two 
hundred square feet as determined by the weight of 
cement on the cards. 

One-third of the length of material is then peel 
pulled, twenty minutes after bonding, from the panel 
in a Scott machine at a speed of twenty inches per 


minute. The next one-third is pulled twenty-four 
hours later and the balance after aging one week in an 
oven at 158° F. The data so obtained is then used to 


plot the curves in Fig. 2. 

Where the adhesive may be subjected to oven tem- 
peratures, test panels are made in the same manner, 
except that the amount of adhesive is varied for each 
panel, and all bonds are made two minutes after spray- 
ing. These are then allowed to air dry for two hours. 
A half-pound weight is then fastened to one end of 
the material and the panel is suspended horizontally 
in an oven at 210° F., so that the material is on the 
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der side. A support 1s then placed beneath the 

eight to remove the load from the material. Ap- 

-oximately ten minutes is allowed for the panel to 

ach 210° F. temperature. The support is then re- 

oved and time necessary to peel off a section four 
inches wide by six inches long is recorded. By repeat- 
ng this test with other panels, a curve may be de- 

eloped by plotting Time vs. Sq. Ft./gal. of adhesive 

s in Fig. 3. 

Where the adhesive is applied to both surfaces, as 
with latex, the fabric and trim board are coated in 
sets starting with a light coat and increasing the quan- 
tity of adhesive for each set. The bonding time is 
held constant at two minutes and adhesion data is 
recorded as with single surface application previously 
mentioned. From this data, the curves in Fig. 4 can 
be plotted. Some materials to be bonded have very 
low tensile strength and fail before the adhesive 
breaks. In such cases, the cement value may be taken 
as the failing point of the material. 

It is expected in the very near future, a standard 
test procedure will be adopted which will assist mate- 
rially in the control of present adhesives and also in 
the development of new ones. 

While considerable improvement has been made in 
compounding, the increased usage has produced addi- 
tional requirements. Among these are demands for 
more heat resistance, better aging, and greater ease of 
application. In development, to meet these require- 
ments, the compounder should keep in mind the ad 
vantages of having an adhesive that would be adapt- 
able to a wider range of applications. A cement for 
each operation is not only inadvisable from the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint, but also presents increased diffi- 
culties of control for the manufacturer. 
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FIG. 4 
A, 20 minutes after bond; B, 24 hours after 
bond ; C, one week aging at 158° F. 


The advantages of rubber adhesives over mechani- 
cal fasteners are quite clear. However, because of 
these advantages, the usage has in some cases ex- 
ceeded development. For this reason, the maker is 
confronted with the problem of producing a still better 
product. If he meets this problem, we can expect 
an ever increasing volume of requirements. 


Manufacture and Properties of Rubber Adhesives 


By S. ADINOFF 


St. Clair Rubber Co., Marysville, Mich. 


UBBER cements have been the “neglected child” 
of rubber literature and rubber technical gather- 
ings. Every so often we listen to reviews of the 
use of rubber in the construction of an automobile 
We hear of tires, fan belts, mountings and great num- 
bers of grommets and gaskets, but very seldom are 
rubber cements mentioned. Yet rubber adhesives have 
become a formidable item in the construction of an 
auto body. Mr. Wheeler of Chrysler has given some 
pertinent facts and figures on this subject and the 
volume is impressive. Few rubber technologists know 
even the rudiments of the adhesive business. 
Adhesives or cements cover a very large field. For 
the purpose of definition, we shall limit the term ad- 
hesive or cement to a material or compound dispersed 
in a suitable liquid vehicle or medium which when 
properly applied will bond two surfaces together, With 
this limitation, the field still is tremendous. 
Cements are made of such a variety of materials as: 
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Animal glues (including casein), Vegetable glues 
(starches, dextrines), Natural and synthetic resins, 
Nitrocellulose, Chlorinated rubber, Natural rubber 
latex, Crude rubber dispersed in solvents, Reclaimed 
rubber dispersed in solvents, and Crude and reclaimed 
rubber dispersed in water. In recent years progress 
has been made in all of these classifications. As an 
example, I may mention that nitrocellulose cements 
have revolutionized several features in the construc 
tion of shoes; chlorinated rubber cements are respon- 
sible for a new method of vulcanizing rubber to metal 
and find application in other special fields; the use of 
latex as an adhesive is of great importance and finds 
considerable application in the automotive industry ; 
and water dispersions of reclaimed rubber make a 
most fascinating study and adhesives have been de- 
veloped with them that are startling. They, too, are 
used in considerable quantities in the assembly of cars. 

This paper is devoted to rubber-solvent cements, or 
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so-called cold rubber adhesives. Vulcanizing rubber 
cements are excluded Rubber-solvent cements as 
mentioned before can be divided into two classes 

(1) Cements made with crude rubber. 

(2) Cements made with reclaimed rubbet 


Cements Made with Crude Rubber 


Cements made with crude rubber are comparatively 
simple in their composition. They consist generally of 
crude rubber cut in naphtha, benzol or carbon tetra 
chloride with or without the admixture of resins. This 
type of cement is used extensively in the shoe industry, 
in repairing tires and tubes, in the making of gas 
masks, in the so-called artist's trade and in general 
household and office us¢ In auto bodies it is used 


mainly in the assembly of panels for the adhesion ot 
cloth to various boards and fibre compositions. The 
advantages of these cements are in their clear appear 
ance, their comparative cleanliness and their apparent 
iInexpensiveness 

The principal limitation of this type of cement is its 
narrow range of application. Crude rubber is elastic 
with a high cohesive strength and rather low adhesive 
ness. It will adhere to a porous or rough surface 
such as woven or fuzzy textile, which offer an un 
usually large surface area, or paper or certain types 
of rubber surfaces, but otherwise, it will not anchor 
well and will peel off \ddition of resins may im 
prove the adhesion but on the other hand may lower 
the cohesion and make the film more vulnerable t 
effects of heat and cold. 

Generally speaking, crude rubber cements do not 
adhere or adhere poorly to metal or other smooth 
and polished surfaces. The methods of their applica 
tion are limited to brushing and paddling. They will 
and spraying is the most 
The differ 
ences in quality in cements of this type are due mainly 
not to the composition but rather to the skill in manip- 
ulating the few ingredients and the skill in handling 
and control of the materials used. 


bearing on the above 


not spray well 


too stringy 


economical method of applying cements. 


By way of a generalization 
remarks, a good cement should be balanced in its 
cohesive and adhesive strength and should be a little 
stronger in adhesion than cohesion, that ts, it should 
break in the middle of the film if it breaks at all 
rather than separate from either of the adhering sur 
faces lor that reason a cement film should not be 
elastic but rather plastic. 

Cements made with reclaimed rubber have one out 
standing feature. They give good metal bonds. They 
adhere almost any material to metal and can be made 
to give a good bond. The Chrysler Corporation was 
one of the pioneers in the formulation and use of such 
cements. At one time very little cement was used in 
the assembly of an auto body. Whenever an ad- 
hesive was wanted, the old faithful “trimmer’s paste” 
was dragged out But an adhesive was needed to at 
tach rubber mats to running boards. The Chrysler 
Corporation Engineering Department, which had al- 
ready organized its rubber department, brought out 
a cement for this purpose. It was made of reclaimed 
inner tubes, rosin, lime and naphtha, and made a good 
metal-bond cement. This cement laid the. foundation 
for a new industry 

With the advent of modern body designs, calling 


for insulation against body noises and squeaks of all 





kinds as well as making them dust and air tight, 
need was created for adhesives to attach various i 
sulation pads to roof. walls and floors of cars; ad 
hesion of sponge rubber strips around doors an 
trunk lids; adhesion of trunk linings of all kinds 
carpets and mats to underlays. Cements are no\ 
needed in the assembly of arm rests made up wit 
metal or asphalt board foundation, wadding, spong: 
rubber and cloth. More cements than ever are bein 
used in the building of door panels and seats witl 
carpet kick pads in the back. Rubber cements ar 
used in the assembly of cowl panels. Metal bon 
cements are used in the assembly of window channels 
engine gaskets and many other parts used in the con 
struction of an automobile. Recently rubber adhesives 
have been used in flocking glove and trunk compart 
ments. 

Because each automobile maker and maker of parts 
uses different materials for similar purposes and pre 
fers different methods for applying the adhesives and 
also stresses different properties in these adhesives, 
great number of different formulations are require 
to satisfy the trade. Cements have to be adjusted to 
method of application (spray, brush, lick roll), t 
length of drying time, to tack range, to stiffness or 
softness of film, to strength of bond, to color, etc. 

Besides good aging properties requiring that ad 
hesive last the life of the car under all climatic and 
weather conditions, adhesives in automobile construc 
tion are sometimes required to stand up to special 
conditions to which the body is subjected during the 
assembly, such for instance as baking oven tempera 
tures. One of the important things to regulate in 
rubber adhesives is to effect a balance which wil! 
stabilize the material in storage and make it remain 
indefinitely the same as at the time of packing. Some 
formulations have a tendency to “grow” in viscosity, 
separate or settle out. 

As a direct outgrowth of rubber adhesives came 
anti-squeak dopes for wood to metal parts, rubber 
sealers and spray-on deadeners. Sealers are usually 
more viscous and are applied by spray gun or force 
gun and are adjusted for flow “fall” before and dur- 
ing the baking of the cars, for adhesion to metal, for 
tightness of seal against water and air, and for re 
sistance to all weather conditions including tempera 
tures as low as 20 below zero. Spray-on deadeners 
are designed to take the rumble out of steel parts 
actually to change the sound pitch of a sheet of steel 
when struck from high to low, so as to make it in- 
audible or. barely audible, thus helping to make the 
body built with sheet steel quiet in riding. 


Characteristics of Reclaimed Rubber Cements 


The main characteristics of reclaimed rubber 
cements are as follows: 

(1) They make “metal bonds,” that is, they adhere 
to metal or any other smooth and _ polished 
surface. 

(2) They can be put up in comparatively concen 
trated form. 

(3) They are more subject to manipulation and 
formulation. A great number of resins, asphalts 
and reinforcing pigments can be added to them 
to give a wide range of properties and adjust 
them to particular requirements. 


(Continued on page 204) 
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NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


Better Management for the Rubber Factory 





|—DEPRECIATION 


By ARTHUR ROBERTS 


N the field studies conducted exclusively for RUBBER 

AGE in connection with articles on equipment mod 

ernization and equipment adequacy, we found that 
a misunderstanding of depreciation was responsible 
for slow replacements in many rubber factories, the 
managements of which were paying dearly for their 
business ineptitude — excessive production costs, 
sometimes as high as 30 per cent over other rubber 
factories using modern equipment on the same oper- 
ations. 

In one plant, where obsolete slicers were being used, 
we took time studies and compared results with sim- 
ilar studies made in a plant where modern slicers for 
extruded stocks were operating with high speed disc 
cutting blades. The comparison showed that the mod- 
ern units turned out 25 to 35 per cent more produc- 
tion. This is typical of many similar comparisons 
between old and new equipment used in rubber 
manufactories but the reaction of one user of old 
equipment was equally typical of too many other 
executives in this industry when approached to mod- 
ernize their working equipment. 

Said this superintendent, “Our tubing machinery no 
longer carries a depreciation charge because it was 
written off the books three years ago but it still is in 
good mechanical shape and costs little to operate. If 
we replace it with new equipment, that will mean a 
revival of annual depreciation charges, which will in- 
crease our production costs, offsetting gains made 
otherwise, and reduce, instead of increase, our 
profits.” 

This line of reasoning, too prevalent in the rubber 
industry, signifies the need for better synchronization 
with the facts, otherwise modernization suggestions 
will receive little encouragement from some quarters, 
and with business already in high gear, it is impor- 
tant that all production executives in rubber factories 
inventory their mechanical and non-mechanical equip- 
ment now if they have not already done so with 
view to replacing the “weak sisters” among their mold- 
ing presses, mill drives, cutters, and the like. 

Every unit of production must be in tiptop condition 
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It may not prove too difficult to sell goods dur- 
ing the next few years, but it will be hard to 
make a profit on the goods sold unless efficiency 
in management is achieved. Because of this sit- 
uation we have asked Mr. Arthur Roberts, who 
is familiar with rubber manufacturing opera- 
tions by virtue of actual contact, to prepare a 
series of four articles for us discussing such top- 
ics as depreciation, capital investment, expan- 
sion, overhead, working capital and profit as re- 
lated to the rubber factory. Each article in this 
series is the result of actual field surveys and 
should prove of direct value to every rubber 
manufacturer, big and little. The first in this 
series of articles is presented herewith —Editor. 


to stand the gaff in the days to come. Short-sighted 
is that rubber factory management, which foregoes the 
bigger profits possible with new equipment just because 
they assume that the resulting charges for depreciation 
will increase production costs and decrease profits, 
when, as a matter of fact, old equipment curtails out- 
put and increases overhead expense in more ways 
than one as was definitely shown in the two surveys, 
one on modernization, the other on adequacy, and 
these deficiencies exceed the depreciation charges 
brought into being with the purchase of modern pro- 
cessing units. Knowing that the statement just made 
will be challenged, we compiled a few figures that will 
bear it out. 

Selecting 12 rubber factories out of the 40 reviewed 
in our two surveys, only those that replaced old equip- 
ment entirely written off the books with new equip- 
ment carrying depreciation charges, we found that the 
annual charge-offs for depreciation averaged only 15 
per cent of the increased profits produced, which indi- 
cates most assuredly that modernization is no deterrent 
to profits. Even if one is not inclined to accept these 
figures as conclusive because of varying factors that 
may be involved, it must be conceded that moderniza- 
tion profits are not endangered by depreciation charges, 
as some rubber factory executives seem to think. 

Probably no other element of production has been 
covered in so many different ways as depreciation. 
Books, tracts, articles and speeches have sought to 
clarify this moot subject but the waters are still muddy 
for many. During our years of experience as a pro- 
fessional accountant, we have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to study depreciation as it affected the rubber 
industry and we shall discuss its fundamentals in a 
manner, simple and readily understandable, so that 
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rubber factorv executives, with the basic factors clear 


in mind, will be better able to handle this important 
phase of production properly. 

For easy assimilation, depreciation may be divided 
into three classifications: (1) Its purpose ; (2) Its 
computation; (3) Its handling from an accounting 
standpoint. We will elaborate on these classifications 
in the order named. 


Purpose of Depreciation Twofold 


The purpose of depreciation is twofold: (a) to tn- 
clude the depreciation charge in the cost of produc 
tion so that the sum invested in the machine or non- 
mechanical equipment, pro-rated over its life, may be 
recovered in the prices charged for the rubber goods ; 
(b) to record gradual decreases in equipment values. 

In our field studies, we have found too many cases 
where rubber factory managements fail to charge off 
any depreciation at all, assuming that since their 
equipment is paid for, these charge-offs to profit, which 
are internal transfers, hence, mere bookkeeping entries, 
will not affect current income or net worth. But the 
omission of de preciation trom production costs makes 
the business short-change itself, because customers do 
not pay enough for the products turned out. Even 
tually, this amounts to the same thing as giving away 
the cost of the machinery or non-mechanical equipment 
in short selling prices 

requently, production executives keep depreciation 
expense, as computed in the cost figures, below actual 
wear and tear because this keeps costs down and gives 
the production heads a good rating for the time being 
on managerial efficiency. I[:ventually, comes the show 
down however, and a big write-off against surplus. 

\nalysis of the cost records of 9 rubber factories 
disclosed that they were losing money in departments 
where depreciation was not being costed properly, 
which, in normal times at least, should account for 
in the industry and the low 
ints where they do not get 


some of the price-cutting 
profits made in some pl. 
back full value for the wear and tear on their equip 
ment because their selling prices are based upon costs 
including madequate depreciation, hence, the prices are 


too low his is as fallacious as the retention of old, 


slow equipment carrying no depreciation expense be 
cause it has been written off books and foregoing the 
purchase of modern equipment because it carries 
depreciation expense 

Much of the price-cutting done in the rubber indus 
try 1s unintentional. The managements believe they 
are getting prices adequate for profit but are mis 
guided because their costs are wrongly figured. De 
preciation, we find, is wrongly computed in 80 per 
cent of the cases where the over-all cost is too low 
tor pron 

kor example, if sales are $1,000,000 and overhead 
expenses without depreciation total $350,000, the 
overhead-to-sales ratio to be used in computing sell 
ing prices is 35 per cent. On the other hand, if over 
head expenses plus depreciation total $400,000, the 
overhead-to-sales ratio is 40 per cent; hence, in figur 
ing margin of profit or spread without the deprecia 
tion expense included, the management will not charge 
enough for its rubber goods. Profits will be cut 5 
per cent, which may be enough to show red. To get 
profitable selling prices, one must consider the per 
centage of overhead expense to sales and if this per 







centage is reduced through the omission of deprecia 
tion expense, the selling price will be reduced accord 
ingly. This shows how important it is to include de 
preciation with factory overhead or direct production 
costs. 

The other reason why depreciation should be charged 
yearly concerns its reduction of asset value. Working 
assets, such as machinery, fixtures, buildings, trucks 
and accounts receivable depreciate from wear, tear and 
other factors. By making annual charges for depre- 
ciation, the management reflects this toll by reducing 
these asset values yearly. The fact that cash is dis 
bursed in a previous year for machinery is no reason 
why each subsequent year in which it 1s used should 
not bear a proportionate part of this outlay. Whether 
a working asset is bought for cash or in installments 
has nothing te do with the depreciation charge ; neither 
is the charge limited to the year of purchase. 

As for net worth, it is inflated if machinery or other 
assets are shown at original cost. We have known in 
stances where dependable appraisals cut book value on 
machinery as much as $75,000. Too many rubber 
factories have old machinery on their books at original 
cost prices or valued too high because of insufficient 
depreciation deductions. Their statements show a 
bloated net worth because they have never written 
down their working assets with annual depreciation 
charges. 

Inasmuch as depreciation is a cost of production or 
listed under factory overhead, it should hold interest 
for mechanical or production executives, but we find 
from our field experience that too many production 
men give it scant consideration. To them, it is a front 
office figure, a mysterious something arrived at by 
the accounting department. Occasionally, a production 
executive will discuss depreciation with the front 
office but it is not a general policy. It should be. 
Remember that the cost of materials, labor and other 
items of outlays can be reduced to dollars and cents 
but depreciation is always an estimate. There is no 
way to calculate it to the penny. 

We have never known a case in a rubber factory 
where the depreciation charges at termination of the 
write-downs have equaled the original cost of the 
working asset on the books, whether or not salvage or 
trade-in value was considered. This is all the mor 
reason why production executives should get together 
with those who set the rates. If the depreciation rate 
is too high, production costs will be excessive and 
quoted prices will be so high that they scare away 


business. 


Case History Reveals Logic 


In 1939 we analyzed the records of one rubber 
factory where the management had difficulty getting 
volume although they turned out a dependable prod 
uct. Salesmen reported repeatedly that their prices 
were out of line with competition. Investigation dis- 
closed that depreciation expense was figured too high, 
thus prices followed suit. When an adjustment down- 
ward was made, prices lined up better with competti- 
tion and sales jumped immediately, showing that sales 
are directly affected by the way you compute depre- 
ciation. 

Conversely, if the rate is too low, production costs 
will be too low, sales will be priced too low and 
profits will be nil. This also leads to price-cutting. 
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‘are should be taken to see that depreciation schedules 
\pproximate actual wear and tear as accurately as 
jumé nly possible. 

“How shall we compute a fair rate? 
frequently asked by rubber factory managements. 
[here are 10 methods of computing depreciation and 
hey cause considerable confusion in this industry. All 
-ecognized methods may be used by the same com- 
pany. We have done extensive work on all 10 
methods and can recommend only these three: 


is a question 


Recommended Computation Methods 


(1) The straight-line method of depreciation: The 
original cost of the machine divided by its useful life, 
the result being the annual depreciation charge. If a 
machine worth $10,000 has a profitable life span of 
10 years, the depreciation charge is $1,000 yearly. 

(2) The reducing installment method: The heaviest 
charges falling during the early years of equipment use 
on the assumption that a machine is second-hand in 
three months and a sell for half its cost. This 
reasoning ‘is unsound, seems to us, although some 
authorities favor it; but depreciation measures the 
service of a machine, not its market value. Moreover, 
the average business must be considered a going enter- 
prise and its operating expense handled accordingly. 
Then, too, this method will swell costs and selling 
prices abnormally during the early years of equipment 
use. Nevertheless, the method may be worth considera- 
tion from the standpoint of expense-equalization. Dur- 
ing the early years of equipment use repairs and 
maintenance are low; in later years this expense 
mounts. By loading the early years with heavier de- 
preciation charges, this tends to equalize the mechan 
ical expense over all years. 

(3) The appraisal method: A physical check-over 
of all machinery and non-mechanical equipment to de- 
termine its worth, not in terms of remaining normal 
years of service as per depreciation schedules but with 
regard to actual physical condition. Even where an- 
other method is used, all depreciation accounts should 
be checked at least once yearly to determine how 
closely appraisal value lines up with book value. These 
comparative checks always result in changes, some- 
times running into the thousands of dollars. 

All in all, we have found that the straight-line 
method is most satisfactory for rubber factories, that 
it provides the most desirable figure for inclusion in 
production costs, that it enables the management to set 
selling prices at salable levels most profitable. In mak- 
ing the estimate, remember that you should consider 
profitable life, usefulness or capacity, not mechanical 
life. An old machine may be in good condition mechan- 
ically but be unprofitable to operate. 

One factory was using an old cutter on mechanical 
goods, justifying its use by the fact that its estimated 
life, as per the books, had a few more years to run. 
However, the speed of this cutter was much less than 
50 strokes a minute, which modern cutters in other 
rubber factories do in their stride, at the same time 
giving a better cut on cured or uncured rubber. We 
estimate that this management, by retaining the old 
cutter rather than scrap it prematurely, was losing 
much more in high production costs than the sum it 
would have had to write off for obsolescence. 

When a machine is old before its time, obsolescence 
is the reason, and today machinery grows obsolete 
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much faster than formerly because machinery manu- 
facturers are improving their products so rapidly, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of speed. The continu- 
ity of profitable operations is best assured by scrap- 
ping obsolete equipment immediately instead of wait- 
ing for it to live out its estimé ited life span on the 
books. 

Two plants reviewed were using modern tubing 
machines, calenders and strainers but the rubber 
sheeters with strip cutting attachments feeding these 
units were obsolete, consequently a drag on the mod- 
ern equipment. The managements replaced the tubing 
machines, calenders and strainers because they had 
been written off the books, but retained the strip cut- 
ting units because they had a few more years to go 
an unwise decision, because the modern replacements 
made the hold-overs obsolete and costly regardless of 
their depreciation status. 

Depreciation varies with the machine or groups of 
machines. It is unwise to average a rate for all 
machines. The management should keep a record of 
each machine, its age, cost, depreciation schedule and 
present value, making a periodical survey to determine 
if book value approximates actual appraisal value. 
Some rubber factory executives assume that they 
will benefit by changing from one depreciation method 
to another. This is possible but not very likely. The 
best assurance that the depreciation charge is equitable 
all around is to set the rate fairly and check periodically 
to see that it continues fair. If not, steps should be 
taken to adjust the differentials. 

These days it is important that rubber factory man- 
agements watch depreciation more closely than ever 
because the all-out speed demanded is skyrocketing this 
expense, in some cases more than 100 per cent. If 
existing depreciation schedules are based upon ma- 
chinery operated 8 hours daily, obviously it will wear 
out twice as fast when operated 16 hours daily. The 
charge should be increased accordingly. 

Plants working day and night may charge off depre- 
ciation as much as 30 per cent yearly and will com- 
plete amortization of any expansion programs in a 
short time. This explains why manufacturers erecting 
defense plants did not rush to obtain certificates of 
amortization offered by the government. At normal 
rates, working 24 hours daily, defense plants may 
amortize in 4 or 5 years, which is as fast as the 
government will permit write-offs, even under the 
special amortization plan. Before the defense speed-up, 
plants were operating about 40 hours weekly and 
averaging an 8 per cent depreciation expense. _ 

Our own research in the rubber industry sets the 
average depreciation rate at 9 per cent, 1 per cent 
higher than the average for all industrial plants. Quite 
obviously, if the rate averaged 8 to 9 per cent under 
normal operations, the rate will skyrocket now when 
plants operate 24 hours daily, 7 days a week. 


Schedules Should Be Checked Now 


Rubber factory managements should check their de- 
preciation schedules now to make sure they are taking 
enough allowances while profits are high, rather than 
take a chance of getting credit for these allowances 
when profits drop in after years, because there may 
not be enough profit in later years to allow for ade- 
quate depreciation deductions, and the difference may 
represent a loss in tax and lead to other difficulties. 
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rom our field studies, we estimate that more than 30 
per cent of rubber factories had better revise their 
depreciation schedules in this emergency. 

Finally, we come to the third classification of depre 
ciation: its handling from an accounting standpoint. 
In the same category with payroll, power and light, it 
is a direct charge to the department housing the equip 
ment or it may be listed under factory overhead. How 


ever, it 1s distinctly an internal charge. The manage 
ment will do well to check over the reserve accounts 


covering machinery, buildings and other working assets 
to determine whether the accumulated reserves repre 
sent total depres iation to date. Do not overlook obso- 
lescence, which may be considered with depreciation. 
In adjusting depreciation schedules already in opera 
tion or when setting the rate for a new machine just 
purchased, remember that the profitable life of a rub 
ber processing unit is less than it used to be. It will 
stand the gaff mechanically but obsolescence will creep 
up on it before depreciation takes full toll. 

Some time ago we analyzed the operating figures 
covering 377 plants in different fields. Depreciation 
ran from $3.46 to $6.55 for every $100 in sales, the 








average being $4.56. In the same period, the average 
profit for these industries was $4.54 for every $100 in 
sales, indicating that depreciation on equipment runs 
as high as net profit in many cases, hence, deserves 
equal consideration. It won’t be hard to make sales 
during the next few years but it will be hard to make 
a profit on the sales made unless the management is 
tops in managerial efficiency, and depreciation, because 
of the super-speed-up in production, comes to the front 
as a matter of paramount importance to profits. 

Depreciation is the measure of the loss of property 
utility and value consumed in production, which should 
find its way into operating costs, so that it is recov- 
erable in the price of the product. It is current value 
consumed in producing the product and this loss should 
be paid by the customer. Thus, depreciation is a very 
important cog in the business of producing rubber 
goods and more important than ever today, with pro 
duction skyrocketing to unprecedented heights, so make 
sure that your depreciation expense is adequate and 
that your old machines are replaced with modern 
units when they have depreciated below their profit 
able-use levels. 





Rubber Devices Minimize Air Raid Terrors 


HE European hostilities, which have introduced 

military tactics undreamed of in the last world 
war, have given birth to a number of specially de 
signed rubber devices both in the fields of attack and 
defense. A number of these devices are intended for 
use by civilians to minimize air raid terrors. Several 
of these were briefly described in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, as fo! 
lows 

Mouth protectors, or gags as they are called in 
Kngland, which vary from a strip of ordinary sole 
crepe rubber to molded designs of specially com 
During ait 
raids experts advise that the mouth be kept closed 
without clenching the teeth. This is rendered less 
difheult by biting into the mouth protectors. Ear 
drums, too, are protected against concussion by use 


pounded rubber, have been developed. 


of these protectors. 

Latex sponge rubber bandeaus have been devised to 
protect the ears and portions of the head which are 
most susceptible to concussion. The sponge rubber 1s 
cevered by stockinette material which is obtainable in 
several colors. Closely allied to these bandeaus are 
latex sponge rubber ear caps which soften loud noises 
while allowing conversation and sirens to be heard 
clearly. Another design of ear protector consists of 
dises of sponge rubber backed with cork, which can 
be worn over respirators. Ear plugs in soft flexible 
rubber are also available. 

Rubber spectacle frames which can be worn under 
gas masks have been developed. Designed by a prac- 
ticing oculist, all forms of lenses can be fitted into the 
rubber rims, while sponge rubber pads insure that 
the rims are kept away from the eye lashes. Flash- 
lights with their batteries contained in a strong rubber 
case are proving practical. These are of one-piece de- 
sign, the body being of molded rubber and the hood 
of flexible rubber painted white on the underside. 
One of the latest devices finding favor is a rubber 


identification label, produced in molded rubber in 
various colors. Spaces are provided for the name and 
address and identity card number of the holder, and 
name and address of next of kin. Rubber caps which 
totally enclose the ears and are attached to the side 
of the cheek by a simple device, designed as a Safe- 
guard for the ears against contamination from poison 
gas, have also been introduced. 

In the early part of the war much attention was 
paid to suitable media for the protection of windows 
from bomb blast. Latex compositions were tried and 
believed suitable. Experience has indicated, however, 
that while such compositions are acceptable for “black- 
out” purposes they do not lend themselves as trans 
parent films since sunlight soon affects the film and 
modifies the original properties. Research is now 
under way to produce latex compositions with im- 
proved aging properties. 
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Applying Radiant Heat 











in the Rubber Industry 


LTHOUGH the heat-creating characteristic of near 


infra-red rays has been known to science for 
many years, only within the past few years have 


these rays been used as a safe and efficient source for 


i variety of drying and baking operations. Near infra- 
red energy 1s developed by a special glass-enclosed fila- 


ment, the complete heat source being somewhat similar 


in appearance to an ordinary lighting lamp. Near 
infra-red processes are now being used for baking, 
drying and dehydrating in such industries as paints, 
inks, hides and leathers, textiles, and plastics. In at 
least One instance it is being used commercially in 
connection with latex. 

There are three fundamental ways to bake and dry 
which involve the transter of heat from one substance 
to another, 7.e., conduction, convection and radiation. 
The conduction method is the transmission of heat 
from molecule to molecule in a given substance; for 
example, the transfer of heat from the hot end of a 
poker to the other end. The convection method is the 
transmission of heat by currents of air or gases; for 
example, drying paint in a heated room or oven. The 
radiation method is the transmission of heat by 
radiant energy waves. The perfect example of the lat- 
ter method is the sun’s rays, and this is the principle 
of the near infra-red process. 

Near infra-red energy penetrates and is absorbed 
by the material on which it is directed. Thus, the 
method involved in the process is to heat the base sub- 
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Drying sprayed latex on 
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automobile seat material by the infra-red process. 




















stance by radiant energy to the point where solvent or 
moisture is driven oft. This means that baking and 
drying is accomplished from the inside out, rather than 
from the surface in—as with heated air. The result 
is a better, more uniform job of baking and drying, 
and a substantial reduction in the time required. Among 
leading companies offering equipment for baking and 
drying by this process are the Fostoria Pressed Steel 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio; the Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., and the C. M. Hall Lamp Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

One of the foremost advantages claimed for the 
near infra-red process is shorter drying time. In the 
automotive field, for instance, where it is now common 
practice for assembly lines to carry automobile, truck 
and tractor parts in an uninterrupted flow through 
“tunnels” of light in which hundreds of lamps con- 
verge infra-red radiation upon moving parts, drying 
time has been cut in some cases from 1 hour at 250 
to 8 minutes at 375 Another advantage in most 
installations is that less space is required, since this 
type of drying equipment requires much less room 
than ordinary drying ovens. 

Since no oven preheating is necessary with near 
infra-red equipment, greater production is another 
claim. The use of infra-red radiation in the plant of 
the Lawson Manufacturing Co., in Pittsburgh, where 
jackets for hot-water heaters are carried through banks 
of lamps by a conveyor, increased production 85% and 
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cut operating costs 25%. In this case, radiant energy 


is used to bake enamel on hot-water heaters. In an- 
other case, that of the Staaf Co., 
advertising signs, drying of paint on the individual 
letters, from which the signs are formed, was reduced 


from 12 hours to 15 minutes. 


Additional Claimed Advantages 


Other advantages claimed for radiant heat are low 
initial investment costs, since no elaborate insulated 
ovens are required; ease of control, an on-off switch 
only being necessary, the same as with visible light; 
flexibility, temperatures being controlled or varied by 
the simple expedient of turning on or off more lamps, 
or, where a conveyor is used, by changing its speed; 
convenience, portable units are available ; adaptability ; 
Iquipment of this type is finding 
unusual tasks, too. The Bankers Lithograph Com 
pany makes use of a special arrangement of infra-red 


and compactness 


lamps to iron out wrinkles or curls on the edges of 
paper stock caused by the change in humidity. Unless 
conditioned to remove these curls, a wrinkle would 
show on the sheet after being lithographed, resulting 
in spoilage or press troubles. 

According to the Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpora 
tion, the most practical and effective method of using 
near infra-red energy is a combination of the near 
infra-red lamp and a properly designed gold-plated 
lector to effectively direct the heat rays on the prod 

Sensitivity of control depends 
lectors, gol d bei ing used because 


uct being baked or « ae 
upon the use of gold 1 
does not discolor. 

Four general forms of a. sage are available, i.¢., 
multiple reflector strips, flexible tunnels, stationary 
flat banks and portable flat banks. Although most in- 
stallations are custom built, standardized equipment is 
entirely adequate for many purposes. Reflectors are 
available with and without hexagonal faces. Those 
with hexagonal faces interlock in multiple assemblies, 
providing an automatically enclosed bank. 

There are two broad general types of drying lamps 
available. One type is represented by the 250 watt 
R-40 bulb lamp, which has an inbuilt reflector and 
requires no separate reflector, and the other type, 
which includes the 250 watt PS-30, and 500 to 1000 
watt G-40s. This latter type requires reflectors of 
Alzak aluminum or of gold plated metal, usually the 
metal. The voltage range runs from 105 to 120. These 
drying lamps are made by several of the leading bulb 
manufacturers 

\ccording Westinghouse engineers, for most uni 
form application of radiant heat, the material to be 
be moving with respect to the 
lamps preferably 
should be arranged in a stagger system. Where mate- 
rial, such as cloth of varying widths is to be dried, 
there should be provided a switching arrangement to 
turn on or off the necessary rows of lamps along the 
direction of travel of the material to provide the 
desired width for coverage of the material. 

Material of different color absorbs radiant energy 
at varying rates. For example, it requires less time 
to dry black cloth than cloth of a lighter color. Hence, 
if material ‘ated or dried 
by passing a bank lamps, some provision should 
made for varying the amount of energy required. 
This can be accomplished by varying the speed of the 


dried or heated should 
lamps—as on a conveyor. The 


varying colors is to be he 


manufacturers of 








material or by means of switches to turn on or off the 
necessary rows of lamps across the width of the 
material. 

Infra-red rays cast a “shadow” which, although 
invisible, coincides with the visible shadow cast by the 
light from the radiant heat lamp. Therefore, in order 
to obtain uniformity of heating of an object having 
irregular surfaces, Westinghouse engineers point out 
that lamps should be of such number and so located 
and directed as to avoid visible shadows insofar as 
possible. Where the material being dried is subject to 
drafts of cool air, some form of protection or en 
closure is most desirable if radiant heat is to perform 
efficiently and effectively. 

As mentioned, the infra-red process is being used 
in connection with latex in at least one instance. The 
Southern Spring Bed Company, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
is using radiant energy to dry sprayed latex on auto 
mobile seat material. The company first expe rimented 
with gas and found that it would require at least one 
hour to dry the sprayed latex with yon sation le means. 
The necessary gas-drying equipment would have cost 
five times as much as the radiant energy equipment. 
Installed by the Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation, the 
equipment includes four S-7-IR Strips and eight IR 
Assemblies, the term “IR” indicating re 
The PS 30 type ot 


Reflector 
flectors with non-hexagonal faces. 
drying lamp, of 250 watts, is used. 

In this installation, an endless belt conveyor carries 
roughly patterned sections of material for seats and 
backs from the spray booth, past operators who apply 
retaining cloth to fold the cotton batten in place, and 
then to the radiant energy _ equipment. The conveyor 
moves at a rate of 6.5 to 7.5 feet per minute \ver- 
age drying time is 5 minutes. The method of drying 
is aptly illustrated in the accompanying Sinvieiek 

A successful test for the drying of latex on canvas 
working gloves was recorded by Fostoria lighting eng 
neers recently after the gloves had two successful 
dippings and five minutes air dry, and then subjected 
to infra-red energy for a 20-minute period. The 
gloves, on forms, were placed on a conveyor that 
moved at the rate of 6 feet per minute through a 
Para-Sphere tunnel 120 feet long, equipped with 280 
[IR reflectors, lamped with PS-30 250-watt carbon 
lamps. The arrangement allowed for the devia of 
12 gloves per minute. Proper shaped forms to accom 
modate the gloves which would allow for better pene- 
tration of the radiant energy between the fingers and 
increased production through the tunnel would very 
materially effect a decrease in the cost of drying gloves 
by this method, according to the case report. 


No Absolute Installation Rule 


In considering the installation and application of 
radiant heat, it is well to keep in mind the fact that 
there is no absolute rule for the installation and use of 
drying lamps. Two applications which may appear 
to require the same time and temperature treatment 
may need entirely different treatments. The thickness, 
composition, color, texture, moisture, surface condition, 
etc., of the material being processed all have an influ 
ence on the speed and effectiveness of a drying lamp 
installation. Because of this situation, the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corporation maintains an extensive test- 
ing laboratory at Fostoria, Ohio, the services of which 
are offered without cost to companies interested in the 
possibilities of infra-red equipment. 
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Russia Grows Its Own Rubber 


A Review of the Steps Taken and Planned to Find 
Proper Substitutes for This Important Commodity 


By J. W. PINCUS 


Several years ago the Soviet Union launched an 
ambitious program in connection with the cultivation 
»f crude rubber on its own soil. From time to time tid- 
bits of information relative to results being secured 
with various strains appeared in the literature, but 
such information was scant and rarely reliable. In the 
following article, however, taken from the June, 1941, 
ssue of “Soviet Russia Today,” a complete review of 
the original program, its results, and the new program 
is gwen. It is of direct interest to every user of rubber. 


UBBER production has become so important in the 

Soviet Union that on March 29, 1941, the Supreme 

Soviet instituted a new Commissariat devoted to 
extending domestic rubber production. Tikhon Boris- 
ovich Mitrokhin was appointed Commissar. The new 
Commissariat will have an already highly developed 
rubber industry to administer, based both on synthetic 
production and on the development of new rubber- 
bearing plants, adapted to temperate zone climates. 

A large part of Soviet rubber production is by 
chemical synthesis. Soviet synthetic rubber produc- 
tion is being based on a new process for obtaining iso- 
prene rubber derived from acetylene which itself is 
derived from such cheap raw materials as coal, lime 
and water. This Soviet technique was devised by 
Protessor A. U. Favorsky who received one of the 
recent Stalin prizes. In this article, however, we will 
limit ourselves to rubber obtained as an agricultural 
crop, from temperate zone plants. In this direction 
Soviet science has made considerable advances. 

The Russian word kauchkonossi is very descriptive ; 
it means plants which contain rubber. Naturally, when 
we think of rubber and rubber-bearing plants, we think 





The beehive in the 
background ensures pollination of the flowers. 


Kok-Sagyz in the nursery. 
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Kok-Sagyz, best of the rubber bearing plants in 
Russia, in full bloom. 


of the tropical rubber tree Hevea brasiliensis — 
which is grown commercially in tropical Dutch East 
Indies, Africa, and which recently, in new plantations, 
has been developed on more scientific lines than before, 
in South America. 

The Soviet Union, wishing to free itself from de- 
pendence on raw rubber imports from distant tropical 
countries, and having no climatically suitable area for 
growing the heveas, sought other plants, native plants 
or imported plants adaptable to its climate, that could 
produce rubber for the constantly growing Soviet 
requirements for auto and truck tires, and other needs. 

On January 17, 1931, a committee of scientists to 
direct and supervise expeditions for rubber-bearing 
plants was appointed. It included the well known 
scientist, Academician N. I. Vavilov. During 1931, 
1932 and 1933, thirty scientific expeditions were organ- 
ized, which collected more than 4900 plant specimens. 
These represented 316 genera and 1048 botanical 
species. They were thoroughly classified, planted, an- 
alyzed, etc., and 609 species were found to contain 
rubber. A Kauchkonos Trust was organized, and as- 
signed thirteen farms for experimental planting, and 
further study of the material. Special All-Union Rub- 
ber and Gutta-percha Scientific Research Institutes 
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Rubbe 


ntaming roots of two of the 
Kok-Sagys plants. 


were established at Moscow and Margoshev, with sev 


eral branch experimental fields in the Ukraine, the 


{ aucasus, and Central Asia. 
| 


In 1935 the Trust had produced enough seeds and 
. 


plants to cover the tol Owing acreages both on fields of 


the farm allotted to them and elsewhere: kok-sagvz 

$270 acres: tau-sag’ 2770 acres: guayule 1300 
acres: vatochnik—S0OO acres: evkommia—320 acres. 
Planting is progressing at such a pace that the planned 


acreage sown to kok-sagyz alone will be a million acres 
next yeat This year about 170,000 acres were sown. 
\s much as 150 pounds of rubber have been extracted 
from roots harvested on a single acre of land, although 
the average yield is now about one-fifth of that figure 
However, it is held that the combination of practical 
experience and further research will make such yields 
commonplace in the next few years 

At the All-Union Agricultural Fair in the suburbs 
ot Moscow, there is a special exhibition room devoted 
exclusively to kauchkonosst or rubber-bearing plants 
in the Technical Crops Pavilion. Here in mural paint 
ings, enlarged photographs, charts and exhibits in 
cases, are shown the origin and the rapid development 
agriculture, and the industrial 
products drawn from it Not only are the plants 
shown, but samples of rubber produced from them, 


of this new branch of 


and the tires and other products made from it. 

The best of the native plants has proved to be kok 
Sagvz Chis was found in the Tien-Shan Mountains 
in the Kazakh SSR, near the Chinese border. Discov 
ery of this plant was made by two collective farmers, 
V. V. Spivachenko and V. A. Bukhanevich, who re- 
ceived large awards and whose photos and biographies 


are among the displays in the rubber-bearing plants ex 
hibit at the Agricultural Fair. The roots of kok-sagyz 
contain from ten to twenty-seven per cent of rubber 
and the plant itself is of exceptional adaptability, being 
successfully grown as far north as the Archangel area. 
It is also more resistant to attacks by insect pests and 
plant diseases, than other rubber-bearing plants; and 
the rubber it yields is of very high quality. The 
botanic name of kok-sagyz is Taraxacum, Kok-Sagy: 
Rodin. It belongs to the same family as dandelions. 

Successful plantings were made on some kolkhoz 
farms in the fall of the year, as late as Novembet 
and also in spring—but in the latter case the seeds had 
to be stratified (that is, kept moist at low temperatures 


for twenty to twenty-five hours without permitting the 
seed to sprout). The crop is cultivated a number ot 
; . . ‘ 1 1 

times during the growing season so as to keep the 


weeds out and to keep the soil between the rows well 
pulverized. In addition to applying fertilizer at time 
of planting, additional amounts of fertilizers are ap- 
plied to the growing crops—called side-dressing in 
English and “podkormka” (“fattening ration”) in 


Russian. Thirty-two pounds of complete mixed fet 
tilizers per acre, and a second application of forty 
pounds, gave excellent results. In some cases third 


applications were made consisting of phosphoric acid 
and potash. The depth of these applications varied 
from eight centimeters for the first application, to ten 
for the second, and thirteen for the third 

The crops produce seeds the first year which have 
to be gathered by hand, and very rapidly, several times 
per day during the season, since they mature very fast, 
are light and winged like typical dandelion seed and if 
not picked in time would be blown away Che par- 
tially matured seed heads are placed in wooden trays 
for drying. These are covered with cloth 

Che roots, containing the rubber, can be harvested 
the first year, but produce larger crops during the 
second or even the third year. They were dug out 
with a sugar-beet lifter. The tops of the plants were 
either twisted off or cut off by knife. Care had to be 
taken not to cut them off too near the root ) 
a new machine will be put into operation. It has been 
specially designed for kok-sagyz by a team of agri- 
cultural machine designers headed by Academician A 
Sivachenko. The machine can be drawn by tractor or 


‘ 


horse. The machine not only enormously speeds up 





The seed harvester seen above was especially de 


i 


signed for use with kok-sagyz plants. 
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arvesting but extracts virtually all the roots, twenty- 

ve per cent of which were left in the ground when 
icked by hand. 

The harvest of roots is stored in open sheds, to 
wait transport to factories where they are washed, 
round, and put through the special process developed 
yy Soviet technicians, by which their rubber is ob- 
ained. 

The seeds, after drying, are put through cleaning 
nachines and are then distributed for planting. A\l- 
hough the seeds of these plants came from wild plants 
1 number of injurious insects and plant diseases have 
ittacked them. A thorough preliminary study of these 
1as been made by the Rubber Scientific Institute, and a 
report containing eleven articles written by Soviet sci- 
entists has been issued. The growing of kok-sagyz is 
ing spread to all Soviet Republics. 


High Yields Being Achieved 


\ large number of kolkhozes which have gone in for 
kok-sagyz growing achieved very high yields in 1940. 
On February 28 leading Soviet newspapers devoted 
their front pages to a decree issued by the Sovnarkom 
and the Central Committee of the Party, giving de- 
tailed instructions for extending cultivation and 1im- 
proving yields of kok-sagyz. The decree offers special 
inducements to stimulate its further development such 
as facilities for exchanging the raw product for fin- 
ished rubber goods—galoshes, boots, tires, etc.—on 
very favorable terms; giving farmers extra rubber 
goods for work-days put in in kok-sagyz cultivation, 
in addition to their regular pay; and also special money 
awards for exceeding the plan, starting new planta- 
tions and for further scientific improvements. 

Tau-sagyz, which belongs to the botanical family 
Scorsonera Tau-Sagyz (Tourn) L., was also found 
near Tashkent, in the Kara-Tau mountains of Central 
\sia. Its discoverer was S. S. Zaretski who has been 
accorded cash awards and other honors. Out of the 
seven thousand plants collected, fourteen definitely 
rubber bearing species are recognized. The rubber 
content of tau-sagyz reaches forty per cent, or more 
than kok-sagyz, but it has not proved as adaptable cli- 
matically nor as resistant to pests and blights. While 
complete figures of the tausagyz acreage are unavail- 
able it has been officially reported that ten tons of these 
seeds were obtained in 1939, and commercial fields 
were planted in Kazakhstan and the Ukraine. (Ten 
tons of seeds would be sufficient for at least 12,000 
acres. ) 

A third promising plant, Crim-sagyz, is as the name 
implies, a native of the Crimean Peninsula. It be- 
longs to the same family as kok-sagyz, namely Tarax- 
acum, but the species is Megolorrhison Hand-Mazz 
But this plant contains only from six to eight per cent 
of rubber. 

The Russian name for these sagyzes is “kauchkon- 
ossovit oduvantchiki,’ or rubber-containing dande- 
lions. Soviet scientists, after determining the number 
of chromosomes in different species of sagyzes, ob- 
‘ained interesting results by crossing the ten different 
species of Taraxacum and fourteen different species of 
Scorzonora. Biology of flowering, character of multi- 
plication of species, and other cytological data have 
also been studied. The root of the kok-sagyz, which 
in the wild plant weighs from four to five grammes, 
has been very much increased, experimental farm 
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specimens having been brought up to a weight of 150 
grammes and still greater root weights are expected. 
At the same time the rubber content has been raised. 

Another plant, which is of Mexican origin, has been 
improved by Soviet scientists. A member of the bo- 
tanical family Parthenium L. argentatum A, Gray and 
Pa. incanum H. B. K., guayule grows wild in Mexico 
and northern Texas. An American rubber company 
is cultivating guayule in California. Mexican guayule 
seeds were planted in Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan 
and also some in Azerbaidzhan in the Caucasus. The 
perennial forms of guayule have done quite well in 
western Turkmenia and in southwest Tadzhikistan ; 
but in the Caucasus most of the perennial forms were 
winter killed. Attempts are therefore being made to 
grow guayule as an annual crop in Azerbaidzhan and 
in Northern Caucasus. The plant breeding work with 
guayule carried on in the USSR, has already produced 
two hardy new varieties: P. latifolium and P. augusto- 
folium. These contain seven to ten per cent of rub- 
ber, as compared to the two to three and a half per 
cent content of the wild Mexican variety. This is con- 
sidered among the best imported plants and special 
machinery for transplanting and digging the guayule 
crop has been developed by Soviet machine designers, 
and large areas will be planted during coming years 
with superior hardy varieties. Soviet scientists also 
claim that hardier wild specimens of guayule are to be 
found in southern Texas, and are planning to intro- 
duce them. The guayule, which is drought resistant, 
is planned for cultivation in the drier regions of the 
Soviet Union. 

The late Thomas Edison was greatly interested in 
developing native plants in the United States for grow- 
ing rubber. Dr. Vavilov, while traveling in this coun- 
try in 1930, visited Edison’s experimental plots in 
Florida and was given a few seeds of goldenrod. 
These were planted in the USSR and now this plant, 
too, is regarded as a potential rubber source in the 
USSR. The plants belong to the botanical family of 
Solidago Levenworthu, Torr et Gray. 

Among other rubber-bearing plants, the USSR has 
also experimented with the following: Vatochnik 
Asclepias cornuit, and Asclepias syriaca, L ; Kendyr- 
Apocynum sibiricum, Pell: A. venatum, and A. Lanci 
fol; Khondrilla—Several species of Chondrilla, 
Tourn; Evkommia—Eucommia ulmoides, Olive. 


Soviet Gutta-Percha 


The Chinese gutta-percha tree was imported years 
ago into old Russia. Since only male plants were im- 
ported it has not been till recently that any progress 
has been made in growing this plant. It is now being 
grown on a small scale in southern Caucasus. Rus- 
sians, however, have discovered a native plant, which 
they call SG (Soviet gutta-percha) and for which 
there is no Latin name given. This plant was found 
so satisfactory that the USSR produces enough gutta- 
percha for its present needs. 

In connection with the exhibits at the Agricultural 
Fair, the tires used in the auto run from Moscow to 
Central Asia and back were exhibited. These tires, 
made from native Russian rubber, stood the test as 
well as tires made from imported raw rubber, grown 
in tropical countries. The Soviets’ achievements in 
raising their own rubber are remarkable, when it is 
recalled that the work is less than ten vears old. 
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UBBER manufacturers 
who are of the opinion 


that recent intimations in 


Conservation 
and Rationing 


the daily press concerning 
the contemplated actions of 
othcial Washington come under the category of “scare 
headlines” are laboring under a delusion. There is 
very little doubt at this writing that two important and 
drastic steps will be taken by the government within the 
next tew weeks. [he first will be a program designed 


to conserve crude rubber supplies, and the second will 
be a rationing schedule of some kind. There is good 
reasoning behind both programs 

[hose in the industry who are prone to the “scare 
headline” belief point to the fact that despite all talk 
of shipping shortages and threatened curtailment of 
crude rubber from the East, recent imports have set 
new all-time highs and stocks afloat, as reported by the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee, are well 
above 200,000 tons. They also stress the fact that under 
the full import quota this country will import at least 
1,000,000 tons of rubber this year, which is ample even 
for the high consumption records being set monthly 
under the national defense program. 

\dministration officials accede to the accuracy of 
these figures, but although they do not admit it pub 
licly it is not 1941 but 1942 and 1943 and later years 
with which they are concerned. Military strategists 
have advised the government that, whether or not this 
country enters the war as a belligerent, the aid we are 
giving to Britain will prolong it indefinitely. Germany 


cannot accept peace and the English attitude will not 
permit peace. In view of this situation, Administration 
officials fear that a shipping shortage, which is almost 
inevitable, may result in crude rubber imports being 
cut down to as little as 500,000 tons in 1942. Consump- 
tion in the same year will continue to rise, even though 
the domestic rubber manufacturing industry is now 
near present capacity. If demand continues to increase, 
new factories will be built and production expanded. 

It is this belief which is bringing about the conserva- 
tion and rationing programs. Neither program is in- 
dicative of drastic curtailment of rubber products for 
civilian use. In the first, it is the government’s intention 
to eliminate waste rather than products. In the second, 
some form of product standardization will enter the 
picture. Sensing the trend, mechanical goods manu- 
facturers are already at work on their own program 
of simplification of lines, while the tire manufacturers 
will shortly launch a campaign urging consumers to 
buy first line tires so that they can be retreaded three 
or four times, thus heading to the elimination of some 
of the lower price lines. 

It should be pointed out that total demands on the 
rubber industry will not equal those already being 
made on the steel and copper industries. Defense of- 
ficials feel, and rightly so, that conservation steps 
should be taken now before unforeseen circumstances 
get the situation out of hand. The wise rubber manu- 
facturer, therefore, will immediately take stock of his 
own situation and draw his plans accordingly for the 


next few years. 
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lt is a far cry from the days when uncom 
pressed gas black was delivered -to con 
sumers in fifty pound barrels to the present 
day delivery of Micronex Beads in hoppe: 
cars of 70,000 pounds 

The efficient transfer of Colloidal Carbon 


from producer to consumer has been worked 





; out through progressive steps over a period 
of sixty years. Hopper car delivery conforms 
“ to the modern trend in industry of elimi 


nating manual handling wherever possible 
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Government Will Finance Four Synthetic Rubber Plants; 
Standard Oil (N.J.) and Goodrich Building New Factories 


HAT the synthetic rubber picture is still vividly in the mind of both the 

government and the independent rubber manufacturing industry was 
aptly indicated in the past thirty days, when one important event crowded 
another. After months of hesitancy, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion finally decided to sponsor the construction of synthetic rubber plants ; 
Goodrich announced the construction of a new Koroseal piant in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; and Standard Oil (of New Jersey) decided to build a 
plant in Baton Rouge for the production of Butyl Rubber. These events 
closely followed the decision of the DuPont organization to build a new 
neoprene plant in Louisville as reported last month. 


\n indication that the government 
planned some early move relative to syn- 
thetic rubber production was given early 
last month when an administration bill 
was introduced in the House recom- 
nending the setting up of both authority 
and funds for a huge chain of govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants or 
for aid to private industries in a similar 


project under industrial auspices 


Jones Makes Announcement 


On May 16, Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, announced that the De- 
fense Plant Corporation had authorized 
lease agreements with four major rub- 
ber manufacturing companies undertak- 
ing the construction and equipping of 
synthetic rubber plants adjacent to their 
respective tactories. 

The companies involved are Goodyear, 
Hydrocarbon Chemical, Firestone and 
U. S. Rubber. Goodrich, of course, is 
represented through the Hydrocarbon 
Chemical & Rubber Co., which it organ- 
ized jointly with the Phillips Petroleum 
Co, about a year ago. The plants to be 
constructed will be built for an initial 
production of 2,500 tons each per an- 
num, with provision for expansion to a 
production of 10,000 tons each per an- 
num. The authorized initial cost of 
each plant will approximate $1,250,000, 
including land, buildings and equipment. 

Three of the plants—those to be oper- 
ated by Goodyear, Hydrocarbon Chem- 
ical and Firestone—will be built in Ak- 
ron, while that of U. S. Rubber will be 
put up at Naugatuck, Conn. Ground 
has already been broken and construc- 
tion started in Akron by Firestone and 
;oodyear. The Firestone plant, which 
vill make the Buna type of synthetic, 
will be located at Wilbeth Road and 

Canal. 

The Goodyear plant, which will be 

nstructed by the Indiana Engineering 
& Construction Co., will be located south 

\rchwood Avenue, near the present 
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Chemigum plant. The latter plant’s di- 
mensions will be 95 x 300 feet, with a 
separate pumping building. U. S. Rub- 
ber’s plant will be adjacent to that of 
its Naugatuck Chemical Division. All of 
these plants should be ready for opera- 
tion in less than one year. 

In announcing the decision to author- 
ize the construction and operation of 
these four synthetic rubber plants, Ad- 
ministrator Jones revealed that he had 
opposed the program but had _ been 
specifically requested to accelerate it by 
William S. Knudsen, director general of 
the Office of Production Management. 
He also admitted that the initial produc- 
tion capacity of the plants would be but 
a fraction of this country’s annual con- 
sumption of rubber, but said that the 
lessons learned in the production effort 
would be valuable in further develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber factories 


Koroseal Plant at Louisville 


\ few days after announcing that pro- 
duction of Ameripol, sometimes referred 
to as Liberty Rubber, was being stepped 
up from 6 to 18 tons a day, thus in- 
creasing annual output from 2,500 to 
7,500 tons, Goodrich revealed plans for 
the immediate construction of a larg: 
plant for the production of Koroseal, its 
synthetic thermolastic material, at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Louisville plant, which will be 
constructed on a 20-acre site in five sep- 
arate buildings with a combined floor 
space of 75,000 square feet, will quad- 
ruple the company’s output of Koroseal. 
During the past 18 months a new raw 
materials production unit for Koroseal 
was erected at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and a $300,000 processing plant, convert- 
ing the material into finished form for 
commercial use, was built in Akron. 


\nnouncement that the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana, which is already oper- 
ating a plant for the production of Buna 
rubber, is also constructing a plant in 
Baton Rouge for the manufacture of 
Butyl Rubber was made by W. S. Far- 
ish, president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, the parent concern, at a 
meeting of stockholders held in Flem- 
ington, N. J., on June 3. The plant, Mr. 
Farish stated, will cost between $12,000,- 
000 and $15,000,000, and will have an 
annual capacity of 15,000 tons of Butyl 
Rubber, of which 5,000 will be butyl and 
20,000,000 gallons of alcohol. 

Decision to build this first commercial 
plant for the production of Butyl Rub- 
ber, Mr. Farish said, was because the 
plant might be essential ultimately for 
national defense purposes. The plant 
for the production of neoprene being 
built in Louisville by DuPont will have 
an annual capacity of only 10,000 tons, 
according to present plans. 

Incidentally, the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey has subsequently revealed 
that German interest in the company now 
amounts to only 0.6% of the 27,283,587 
shares outstanding as compared with 
2.2% originally owned. In addition to 
stock ownership, the I.G. Farbenindustrie 
formerly owned a 50% interest in one 
subsidiary and a 20% interest in another. 
These relationships, it was disclosed, 
arose from three sources, including par- 
ticipation in the development of pro- 
cesses for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. 

Through the war, the Standard Oil 
report continued, Germany has depended 
on synthetic rubber made from oil under 
a process for its production from oil and 
gas in the development of which it par- 
ticipated. The report pointed out that 
although the processes leading to the de- 
velopment of synthetic materials, includ- 
ing rubber, originated with the Germans, 
by participation in their development 
Standard Oil has made many of them 
available for American defense 


Jasco, Inc., Organized 


It was also revealed that in order to 
prevent overlapping between Standard 
Oil’s oil business and I.G.’s chemical 
business, two jointly owned companies 
were organized in the United States. One 
of these, owned equally by the two com- 
panies, was Jasco, Inc. This company 
was intended to be the vehicle through 
which the two concerns would work out 
any problems which might arise in pro- 
ducing chemical products from oil or 
gas, including synthetic rubber. 





DEFENSE OFFICIALS HINT AT 
EARLY RATIONING OF RUBBER 
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Coming Events 


June 16-20. Semi-annual Meeting, 
\.S.M.E., Kansas City, Mo 
June 20. Akron Rubber Group, An 


nual Outing, Silver Lake 


Club, Akron, Ohio 


Country 


June 21. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Annual Fishing Trip 


June 23-27. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 


Palmer House, Chicago, III 


Sept. 11-12. 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City 


Oct. 7. Los 
Maviair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 


Oct. 11-14. National 
Waste Material Dealers, Fall Con 


vention, San Francisco, Cal 


Nov. 3-5. American Institute of Chem 
ical Engineers, Annual 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va 


a - 





STATUS OF RUBBER RESERVES 
REVEALED IN JONES’ REPORT 


Lhe latest report by Jesse J ym 
Federal Loan Administrator, on t 
activities of the Reconstruction F1 
nance Corporation and its affiliates, in 
connection with the National Defens« 
Program, made to the President and 
the Congress on May 7, reveals that 
the Rubber Reserve Company has 
agreed with the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee to purchase up 
to 430,000 tons of rubber, costing ap 
proximately $190,000,000, and, in addi 
tion, has agreed to purchase up to 
24,000 tons of Brazilian rubber in the 
vears 1941 and 1942 at a maximum 
cost of $10,752,000, 

According to the report, on April 
30, 1941. the 
pany had 


Rubber Reserve Com 
accumulated 97,947 long 
tons of reserve rubber under its agree 
nent with the Regulation Committe 


3,710 tons were in transit, and 37,53. 


ms awaited shipment The balance 
of rubber under this agreement should 
be accumulated in the current year 
Che rubber manufacturing industry in 
this country has agreed to carry not 
less than 150,000 tons to meet pres 
ent demands and, according to the re 
port, 1s meeting this provision 

The report also revealed that the 
Defense Plant Corporation had com 
mitted the sum of $3,642,280 to th« 
Aircraft 
construction and equipment for the 


Goodyear Corporation for 


manufacture of aircraft outer wing 
assemblies and control surfaces, and 
that the Reconstruction Finance C« 


r- 
concern, had 
made a commitment of $20,000 to the 
Climax Rubber Company as working 
capital to finance Army contracts for 


poration, the parent 


gas mask valves. 





Rubber Division, A.C.S., 


Angeles Rubber Group, 


Association of 


Meeting, 


ANNOUNCE TERMS FOR RELEASE 
OF FOUNDATION'S TIRE Corp 
Terms for the release of the new 
ton tire cord perfected late last yea 
scientists of the Cotton Research F« 
dation were announced to the trade 
June 1 by Everett R. Cook Mem] 
Tenn., president of the Foundatio 
Mr. Cook said that a nominal cor 
bution of $500 toward the support of 
Foundation’s cotton resear work 
be asked from each firm to whon 
He said that 


contribution will re cred 


process 15 released 
initial 
against later rovaltvy payments of 
fiftieth of a cent per pound of tire 
produced “In fairness to all concert 
we feel that everyone who derives 
rect commercial benefit from the F 
dation’s work should contribute, at le 
in a minor measure, to its support”, ) 
Cook explained in a lette: 
firms in the trade 

The new tire cord is the fruition 


several vears of laborator study 
Foundation scientists, financed prima 
by the National Cotton Council. The 
cision to put a royalt " its 
lease to the trade was made n the « 
pectation that ensuing funds would all 
an expansion of project activities 
“Our sole purpose is to find new 


for and thereby increase the consumpt 


Ol cotton” P esidel { OK § le 
pointed out. “It is for this reason t 
the fees and royalties r use yf our 
velopments are set at nal fig 
that will not in any sense deter ther 
usage. All funds received from su 


sources are used to further the resear 


program of the Foundatior 


Certain Privileges Allowed 


In return for the $500 contributior 
firms to whom the process is releas« 
will “be given all the other inftormat 


and findings pertinent to the patent aj 


plied for and will have the privilege 


inspecting all engineering data and draw 


ings and test results in connection wit 
operations under this process at thi 
Firestone plant.” Through a special a 


rangement witth the Firestone Tire a1 
Rubber Company the new cord has be 
thoroughly tested in bo aboratory at 
field. The tests are said to have cor 
firmed the Foundation’s claims of a 3 
greater breaking strength and a 300% 
longer flex life for the cor 

Mr. Cook stressed the fact that tl 
new process would resul benefits 1 
only to the tire industry but to manuta 
turers of other types ol cord fabric a1 
said that full information on the royalt 
arrangements would be furnished all 
mills on request 


An entirely new type conveyor be 
for specialized coke wharf service, ha 
been announced by the B. F. Goodri 
Co. It has been designed to particular! 
resist abrasion since that factor, rath: 
than heat, is the chief cause of wea 


where quenching is adequate 
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ALL SYNTHETIC RUBBER TYPES 
PUT UNDER PRIORITY CONTROL 


e Office of Production Management 
laced mandatory priority control on 
types of synthetic rubber and on 


a a 

vinyl chloride, the plasticized resin, 
as well. Thiokol, Hycar, Buna, Butyl, 
Chemigum, Ameripol and, of course, 


rene are among the synthetic rub 
affected by the new order. Priority 
neoprene alone was declared three 
nths ago, but when this control ex- 
es on June 30 it will be replaced by 
regulations covering all types of syn 
thetic rubber 
\s has been the case with neoprene, 
the Priorities Division will make specific 
allocations month by month to regulate 
listribution of synthetic rubbers and 
ake sure that all defense needs are 
filled ahead of non-defense requirements 
Estimated production of synthetic rub 
er is running at a rate of about 9,800 
tons a year, and the minimum defense 
use is estimated at approximately 7,000 
tons annually, thus creating an over-all 
ortage which the Priorities Division 
said “can be expected to increase 
The order provides that producers 
shall make no deliveries after July 1 to 
any customer or make any further use 


manufactured synthetic rubber in 


their owl plants without specific direc 
tion of the Priorities Division. Specific 
instructions regarding allocations will be 


issued each mont! 


\ similar allocation procedure will be 
adopted regarding polyvinyl chloride, 
present production of which runs about 
8,000,000 pounds a year. The material ts 
used in the manufacture of sheathing for 
ship’s cables. There are only two manu 
facturers, and their total production is 
insufficient to meet defense requirements. 
After June 16, therefore, the Priorities 
Division will direct distribution of the 


material 


The term polyvinyl chloride is defined 
in the order as “polymerized vinyl 
chloride and its co-polymer with vinyl 
acetate, containing 92 per cent or more 
of vinyl chloride, whether plasticized or 
unplasticized, which includes materials 
known by the trade name of Koroseal o1 
Vinylite 


AMPLE SUPPLY OF SCRAP 
IS REPORTED BY DEALERS 


No immediate shortage of scrap rub- 
ber for reclaiming purposes looms it was 
learned last month following a series of 
onferences between government of- 
hcials, scrap rubber dealers and reclaim 
ers. Current supply is said to be double 
that which reclaimers have been consum- 
ing annually and if necessary can _ be 
sharply expanded by more vigorous col 
lection methods in areas other than those 
idjacent to consumer centers. 

It was estimated by the industry that 
ipproximately 500,000 tons of scrap rub 
er, chiefly old tires and tubes, becomes 
ivailable each year in areas within easy 


hipping distances of the reclaiming 
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plants. All of this is not collected, of 
course, dealers usually gathering only 
sufficient amounts for their needs, which 
amount to about 250,000 tons a year. 
There will be a substantial jump in out- 
put of reclaimed rubber this year, how- 
ever, to a figure probably well beyond 
300,000 tons, which, however, is still far 
short of the available supply. 

If an emergency arose and the country 
were to be scoured for all available 
scrap rubber, a tremendous tonnage 
would be unearthed, reclaimers said, bas- 
ing their belief on production figures for 
tires and tubes. Of course, a certain por 
tion of automobile rubber is destroyed 
but a widespread campaign would be 
sufficient to prevent such destruction and 
to encourage the collection of such scrap, 
it was pointed out. 

Chief difficulty would be the cost of 
shipping scrap from distant areas to re- 
claiming centers but in an emergency, 
special freight rates could probably be 


imposed 


New Defense Orders Placed 


The following additional orders were 
received by rubber manufacturers in the 
past thirty days under the national de 
tense program: Firestone, tank track as- 
semblies, $151,481; tires, $2,652: General 
Tire, diaphragm face blanks for gas 
masks, $39,000; molded face blanks 
$100,000; Goodyear, | tires, 
Falls Rubber, heavy duty tires, $49, 
680 and $1,476. It was also announced 
that Firestone now has orders for ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 of metallic belt 
links designed to hold “endless” chains 


$165,586 : 


of ammunition for .50-caliber machine 
guns. The company has revealed plans 
for opening a new ordnance division that 
will make it the nation’s largest manu- 
facturer of machine gun clips. 


URGES FURTHER EXPANSION 
OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 


Stating that the present crude rubber 
supply would only last five months at 
the current rate of consumption and the 
present synthetic rubber supply only five 
days if crude rubber imports were cut 
off, Dr. Waldo L. Semon, research 
chemist of the B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
vice-president of the Hydrocarbon 
Chemical & Rubber Co., urged public 
financed construction of larger synthetic 
rubber plants before a group of business 
men and scientists in Pittsburgh on June 
) 


Dr. Semon explained that an ex- 
penditure of $200,000,000, or less than 
the value of one year’s supply of im 
ported crude rubber, would assure 
capacity to produce 300,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber in this country per year. If 
this were considered a “battleship” plan 
to be built for national defense and the 
cost amortized in the present price of 
the product, he said, synthetic rubber 
could be made available for less than 
the present price of natural rubber 

“Without question,” Dr. Semon stated, 
“larger synthetic rubber plants must be 
built. Capacity must be available so that 
in case natural rubber ceased to come, 
synthetic plants can produce immediately 
at the rate of 100,000 to 400,000 tons 
per year, thus extending the supply of 
natural rubber and giving time for the 
construction of other plants to make up 
the deficiency.” 

Construction of these plants by private 
industry involves too great a financial 
hazard, Dr. Semon stated, for these 
plants might remain idle as_ standby 
emergency capacity. “For national de- 
fense, we must not consider the cost of 
making synthetic rubber but rather the 
cost of being without rubber,” he de- 


clared 
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Sketch drawn by an artist of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. showing graphically 
the large part that rubber now plays in the manufacture of both commercial and 
military airplanes. 
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LITCHFIELD URGES PROGRAM 
TO FREE SHIPS FOR BRITAIN 


| ett { ea dealers 

t! ug! United States last 
t | WW eld hairmar i 

the board I trie (y dyear lire & 
Rubber Co., A illed upon the 
rubber industry | ugurate a pro 

ram which w idditional ships 
! tne wse \y i un and < ! 

erve iva ‘Tet I rul bet IO 
‘ entia 

Re ew thie ibber situa 
ti inder toda é ir conditior 
Mr. Litchfi rn " at e and 

re Ip ike ut of nor 
na er ce ( \ il defe ‘ 
need ‘ i th Ster! 
fa ike itself fel 
tar the ur nor i 
wa | i tt I pt 

( t ted ) I he b 
tol ! \\ Ist i ! ! ) 
i t \n Ca i reica ed I 
B " ‘ f é ement the 
will Dp i 

lurning é the G 

‘ il CAC i ‘ l 1] rie T 
that on-¢ ibbe 1 
the Uy ted Ms i | ry ly cu 
tailed col rte pped if a 
white dewa é ‘ in addi 
tional tw pou es ( i Oo 
pared wit i standa bla tire, W ( 
it ac il doc ‘ ( white sid 
wall ma be te i ( rt the 
thin the \ i pub can d 
without lf a et Vil n rubber 
can rye 1 | { 1 tl 
process otf recapping used tires, and it 
can, then the practice of recapping will 
be forced int much wider use. 

Dhe purp ‘ f Mri Litchfield’s let 
ter was to encourage a sensible mid- 
dle ground view \ I see it,” he 
said, “America cat et along nicely. 
We have a supp f crude rubber on 
hand; we know how to make syn 
thetic rubber, althou many months 


would be required to provide sufficient 


productive capacit and we have 
large reservoirs 1 crap trom whicl 
reclaim may be made However, h« 


continued, we cannot indulge in wast 


and theretore must learn to operate 
with reduced and simplified inventor 
ies, and, above al must take every 
precaution against irdit 


Salvage of Hospital Rubber 


\ campaign to get hospitals started on 


accumulating and salvaging scrap rub 


ber of all kinds, suc as rubber gloves, 
bottle stoppers, tubing, bulbs, ete., has 
been initiated by Margaret E. Thompson 
of the James M. Jackson Memorial Hos 
pital, Miami, Florida 


suggests that hospitals start a “Rubber 


Miss Thompson 


Fund,” from which they can purchase 
dlefense bonds or use it for other pur 
In this manner, she suggests, the 
bit to the de 


poses 
hospital can contribute its 


lense program 








Rubber Machinery Expenditures 


Capital expenditures in 1939 for 
plant and equipment necessary for 
the production of rubber goods of 
all kinds amounted to $29,287,155, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen 

1S Total expenditures o! 95,909 
actories of all kinds for equipment 


‘ 


in the same year, representing 85.5% 


f tl nation’s 


ie value of all the 


manufactured products, amounted to 


$1,337,588,872. The expenditures in 


cluded new machinery purchases, 


new construction, plant and equip 
ment ina “used” condition, an 


penditures for land 





Townsend Memorial Unveiled 


‘ 


. memorial to the late Col. Arthur 
Farragut Townsend, one of the 

the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Com 
pany, now operated as the Manhattan 
Rubber Mig Division of 


\lanhattan, Inc., was unveiled on the 


Raybestos 


awn of the office building of the com 
pany in Passaic, N. J., on May 10. The 
memorial, made possible by contributions 
of tactory and office employees ; the 


{ 
Passa plant, consists of a 55-foot 


bronze flagstaff, surmounting a granite 


pedestal, ornamented by a bronze bas 
relief of Col. Townsend and by a bronze 
plate which relates his connection with 
the company Behind the bronze plat 
s a chamber in which reposes Col 
Townsend’s ashes, and papers and arti 


les of interest to posterity. 


Prepare for Chemical Exhibit 


\lthough the 18th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, which is to be held 
on December 1 to 6 inclusive in Grand 
Central Palace in New York City, is still 
some six months away, 95% of the space 
has already been engaged, according to 
Charles F. Roth, manager of the biennial 
exhibition. Stress will be laid on the 
part played by chemicals and chemical 
equipment in the production of wat 
materials More than 40,000 registered 
at the last exposition held in New York 
two years ago and it is expected that this 


} 


hgure will be considerably augmented 


this vear 


Rhode Island Club Meets 


The annual outing of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club was scheduled to have been 
held at the Pawtucket Golf Club, Paw 
tucket, R. 1, on Friday, June 13 \ 
talk on “Rubber Importing and Trading 
Under Virtual War Conditions” was to 
have been delivered by Alan Grant, vice- 
president of the Chas. T. Wilson Co 
\ full report will appear in the next 
issue, 





FOUR HALF-DAY SESSIONS 
SET FOR DIVISION MEETING 


According to Dr. H. |. Cramer, sex 
tary of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Division’s program for the Atlantic ( 
meeting, to be held on Thursday a 
Friday, September 11 and 12 (and 1 
September 10 and 11, as erroneous y 
reported in the previous issue), w [I 
comprise four half-day sessions. He: 
quarters for the Division will be 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, although the te 
nical sessions will be held in Conve 
tion Hall and the banquet, set for Thur 
day evening, September 11, will be 
in the Ambassador Hotel 

Present plans call for devoting Thur 
day afternoon to the Charles Goody: 
Lecture, which will be given by Dr. | 
vid Spence, and invited papers by | 
Holt, chief of the Leather and Rubl 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, and EF. R. Brid 
water, manager of the Rubber Chemica 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemor 
& Co. Dr. Spence, the first recipient 
Lecture Awat 
Vuleani 


the Charles Goodyear 
will speak on “The Riddle « 
tion.” The other three s« ssions, one 
Thursday morning and two on Frida 
will be given over to general papers 

It should be pointed out that according 
to the new method of electing officers o! 


the Division by letter 
will not be counted until the time of the 


ballot, the ballots 


\tlantic City meeting by a special telle: 


committee ‘herefore, the results of the 
election will not be announced until the 
in Atlantic City 


during the Division’s two-day conclave 


business meeting is hel 


RUBBER INDUSTRY IMPROVES 
ITS SAFETY RECORD IN 1940 

\ll-out production and soaring em 
ployment have not necessarily meant i 
creased accident rates in companies 
which have broad, fundamental safety 
programs, according to a report fron 
the National Safety Council. The 1940 
fatality rates of companies reporting to 
the Council were 242% below 1939. 

In the rubber manufacturing field 55 
factories, operating a total of 133,906, 
000 man-hours, had a frequency rate o 
8.27, a decrease of 1% from that of the 
previous year. The same factories had a 
severity rate of .65, which represented ar 
increase of 19% from that of last year 
The rubber industry ranked eighth wu 
frequency and fifth in severity 

Frequency rate, as used in the Coun 
cil’s reports, is the number of disablin 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours of ex 
posure. Severity rate is the number « 
days lost per 1,000 man-hours of ex 
posure, including charges for permanent 
disabilities and deaths 


Publication of “The Wheelabrato 
Digest,” a new house organ, devote 
to the advancement of better cleaning 
methods in factories, has been starte 
by the American Foundry Equipmer 
Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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ni W YORK*YRUBBER GROUP 
ENJOYS ANNUAL OUTING 


rfect weather and excellent attend- 
featured the annual outing of the 
York Group, Rubber Division, A. 
s., which was held on Friday, June 6. 
he North Jersey Country Club in 
ikness, N. J \pproximately 200 
ibers and guests participated in the 
ious sports and sat down to dinner. 

r was freely served all day. 
’rizes awarded in the golf tournament 
nt to the following: Low Gross, J. 
irsh (Okonite); Aicker’s Handicap, 
lr. Reid; Lowest Putts, Sam Tinsley 
Vanderbilt); Closest to Pin on 4th 
M. R. Buffington (Lea Fabrics). 
Winners and runners-up in the other 
contests, with the winner named first, 

ollow . 

Boccte, Frank Spargo (General Elec- 
ic) and Frank Nichols (General Elec- 
tric); Tennis, Don Comes (Farrel-Bir- 
mingham) and John Ball (Vanderbilt) ; 
Horseshoe Pitching, W. F. Lamela 
(Okonite) and R. E. Leeks (Flintkote) ; 
Darts, S. Doner (Manhattan Rubber) 
and H. R. Ferguson (Thiokol); Clock 
Golf, Al Eufer (Vanderbilt) and H. 
K. Williams); Baseball 


Bainbridge (C. 


Throw, L. O. Longworth (Monsanto) 
and A. J. Schorr (Vanderbilt). In the 
soft ball contest, the team headed by 
J. G. Augenstein (Pequanoc Rubber) 
won. 

S. C. Stillwagon (/ndia Rubber 
IVorld) acted as chairman of the outing, 
assisted by J. W. Crosby (Thiokol), B. 
B. Wilson (l/ndia Rubber World) and 
M. E. Lerner (Rupser Ace). Those in 
charge of the various events were: Soft 
Ball, F. Conover; Horseshoes, W. La- 
mela; Boccte, G. H. Provost; Golf, Pete 
Murawski; Jenns, Don Comes; Base 
ball Throw, John Ball; Darts, George 


Vacca; Clock Golf, E. L. Wright 


Akron Outing on June 20 

The annual outing of the Akron 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., will 
be held at the Silver Lake Country Club, 
Akron, on Friday, June 20. As usual, 
golf will be the feature attraction. Din- 
ner will be served promptly at 6:30 P.M. 
Greens fees are $1.00 and dinner tickets 
$1.50. Plenty of fun and good fellow- 
ship is promised at the “Mystery 
Green.” V. K. Hitch is general chair- 
man of the outing. 


CENTRAL BUYING AGENCY IS 
RUMORED FOR RUBBER TRADE 


Although nothing definite can be as- 
certained from official Washington, there 
are growing rumors regarding the estab- 
lishment of a central buying agency in 
the United States for crude rubber. 
There is a possibility that the rumor 
may be based on the plan now under 
consideration to establish a Federal 
agency similar to the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare in England. President 
Roosevelt has indicated approval of such 
an agency. 

If established, an agency of this type 
would take over control of all imports 
and exports, shipping priorities, etc. It 
would include the Export-Import bank 
and those divisions of the State Depart 
ment dealing with international trade. 
Should such an agency be created it 
would most definitely control all rubber 
imports and perhaps even direct the 
buying of rubber and other essential 
commodities from other countries. 

While no official word on the creation 
of such an agency has been forthcoming, 
it is understood that Federal Loan Ad 
ministrator Jones’ choice to head it if 
organized would be Will Clayton. 





Some of the approximately 200 members and guests at the annual outing of the New York Rubber Group, held at the North Jersey 
Country Club, Preakness, N. J., on Friday, June 6. 
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LOS ANGELES RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS SEASON’S LAST MEETING 


| i t I ecting ‘ 
t 1940-4] i the Li Angeles 
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\merica é . i te tru 
tive rogra i ‘ evel in alter 
the wa is] in , 3 le standin & 
imMor i 

Tr] i itt ovin 
nceture ! raTrie Vo el oO 
Firestone Vv Dhese were, 
“The Catt { nt and “The New 
Horizon” bv Randol B. Clardy, and 
“Red ( | ] \ga Dr. Re 
ert | | he 

Iw f " t-light and a 
i cooler wer I y Charles A 
Lam il K onve espectively 
a special e, a thre uurner Coleman 
tove i \. G. Ta ! \] 
rize were lor ite estone 

Lom ected plans re anne unced ror 
Tine mntia shing tri Saturday, June 
4 Tt Cata a_—Island Che Retreat 
the sam at that wa used last year, 
is ava bec re l wenty-seven 
lifferent A. ive S¢ red Oo 
award \wa " be en tor the 
large st I t illest : the most 
fia] the ‘ | t tor no-fish 
und ' ariou other finny classifica 
rons 

\ quaint touch wa iven to the even 
ings program by having the lichts sud 


, é 
denly go out whil r. Smith was intro 


lucing tive speaker tr the evening This 
but it was not so ror it Was 
merely the cam liminary to 
presenting Vir sT t wit! a laresc cake 
The cake was in recognition of his 30th 
anniversary in the employ of Firestone 
lr. Kirk Hill’s birthday anniversary was 


, , : , 
also remembered wit a cake and candle 








Selling the Government 


\lthough many manufacturers art 
nterested and anxious to help the 
(,overnment in its national defens« 
program, tew ot them know how t 
secure Ss 


pecihc intormation on how 


to proceed Some ot these manu 

acturers have run into great d 
ulty and found it almost impos 
] } ] 


e to tain dependable informa 
ti Recognizing this situation, the 
Department ot (ommerce has 


ganized the Service and Informa 


Washington, D. ( 


tion UOthce in 





s organization is the only set-uy 
ie ;wvernment where the bus 
ss nal Cal secure Spe 
nation or ow to sell te OI 
insact business with any « ill 
ernmenta agencies It is re 
led that inv concern le Sit 9 
to sé to the Government first 
act tre se l I | rot i 
() ry 1 
2. i 
Launches Advertising Campaign 
). T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillips 
urg, N. J|., has launched an advertising 


campaign in the rubber trade press ot 


especially 


its light calcined magnesia, 


anutactured for the exacting needs of 
the neoprene compounder The electri 
ens it WW ( this mate il Ss mant 
factured never allow the ten perature t 


vary more than 5°, which is the reasor 
jaker claims it has uniformly good wet 
ng power and ease of incorporation and 
niform dispersion with improved sta 
bilizing effect. Samples, prices and litera 

re are available on request 


Set Price on Perbunan 


Stanco Distributors, Inc., 26 
way, New York City, 
tributors of Perbunan, now being manu 
factured by the Standard Oil Co. oft 


Louisiana at Baton Rouge, La., has a1 


exclusive dis 


nounced a price ot! 5c per pound lo! 


f.o.b works Pet 
bunan is the oil-resistant variety of the 


Buna rubbet 


that synthetic rubber, 


family and is said to have 
ood aging qualities, to stand up well at 
igh temperatures, and to be tough and 


().97 


Firestone Opens Fabric Plant 


\ tormer iron works in Fall River, 
Mass., has been renovated and opened 
up by the Rubber & Latex 
Products Co. as a fabric mill for the 


cord for the 


Firestone 
production of tir parent 
concer! Output of the new mill will 
supplement that of the other mills oper 
ated by Firestone at New Bedford, 
Mass., and Gastonia, N. C 


1 
I 


Firestone 


ormerly operated a fabric mill at Fall 
River but moved all the equipment to the 


New Bedford mill about six vears ago 












PLASTICS SYMPOSIUM HELD 
BY CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 


Approximately 250 members and gue.\s 
attended the Chicavo 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., held 
June 6 in the Casino and Peacock ro 


meeting of the 


of the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 7 


meeting featured a Symposium on | 


tics and an exhibit of chemicals 


compounding ingredients used in 1 


rubber industry 


The first speaker 
was W. C. Goggin of the Dow Chem 
Co., Midland, Mich., who | 
Development of N. 


Industry.” Mii Cog 


resented | 
“History and 
Plastics for 

traced the chemical development and 
dustrial progress recot 
plastics and explained the various tv 
now in use, showing a nur er ol 


ished products He als riefly outlir 
the type of equipn used in mal 
these products. 

W. F. Cullom, Tr., « Cellul 
Corp., Newark, N. J.. was the secor 
speaker He gave al nteresting ta 


on the “History of Cellulose Nitrate ai 


\cetate,” starting with the " oO 

substitute for ivory at ! with 
lescription of many new products, sor 
of which were made for the first tin 


the day before 

The last speaker was T. W. Sharp 
the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cory 
Chicago, who discussed “Vinyl Resins 
Mr. Sharp’s talk followed along the li 


of the two previous speakers, with the 


exception that he emphasized the chem 
ical and physical properties of the viny] 
chlorides and similar materials 

The meeting closed with a 
donated by Charles Baldwin of tl 
Chicago office of the United Carbon C 
and the 


presentation of motion picture 


films showing the injection molding o 
plastics. The entire program of th 
meeting, which met with the complet 
approval of both members and guests, 
was arranged by Dr. H. A. Winkelmann 
chairman of the group, in conjunctior 
with Dr. Calvin Yoran and Ray Morath 
Twenty-five companies participated in the 
exhibition of the chemicals and com 


pounding ingredients, as follows: 


Binney & Smith, 


Commerce 


American Zinc Sales, 
Celluloid 
Commercial 


Corp., Petroleum, 
Solvents, Dow Chemical, 
DuPont, Genseke Brothers, C. P. Hall, 
Herron & Meyer (Chicago), Mid-Conti 
nent Chemical, Mepham, Midwest Rub 
ber Reclaiming, Monsanto, Naugatuck 
Chemical, Philadelphia Works, 
Socony - Vacuum, Thompson Hayward 
Titanium Pigment, United Carbon, R. T 
Vanderbilt, Wishnick-Tumpeer, and Xy 


los Rubber. 


Rubbe r 


made of latex rubber 
which is superior in cushioning to other 
and older materials, have been installed 
in locomotive cabs on 


Seats foam, 


several of the 
leading railroads in the United States, 


according to the B. F. Goodrich Co 
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1 ; Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 
q six Months Ended April 


_ after reserve for taxes, of 
50.704, equal to $1.68 per share, 
ch compares with $456,094, or $1.70 
the first half of the 1940 
Sales for the period re- 
to $7,514,203, an 
the 
year, and represented 


the com 


30: Net 


hare, in 


amounted 


20% over correspond 


SE ing period last 


li the largest first half sales in 


Columbian Carbon Co. 
Net 


$2.03 a 


$1, 


of 


share 


Quarter: income 


089,335, equal to on 
shares, which com 


with $1,018 639, or $1.90 


mmon 
a share, 
1940 
included a non-re¢ 


$12,699 


rresponding 


| iT ‘ quarter ol 
a | ( 194] IT 


Orne 
ot 


i ‘ : . 
the frs quarter ol 


whereas in 
vear there 


rf $185,379 


last 


profit 


‘urring | 


United Carbon Co. 
Net profit of 


p 028, equal to $1.36 


$540, 


each on 397,885 


stock, which com- 


$1.24 a 


quarter 


mmon 
$495,184, o1 
responding 


share, 
of last 
provision made in the 
yl 1941 report for excess 


ot cle 


report 


was 
profits 
terminable yet ac 


ding t the 


Predict Increase for General 


Sales and earnings of the General 
' lire & Rubber Co. for the six months 
ending May 31 will show a substan- 
ial gain over the same period a year 


predicted in financial circles 
of $1.00 to $1.50 a share on 


ago, it 1S 


Earning 
common stock as compared to 39c a 
1940 are 


net 


share in the same period of 


predicted, which indicates a profit 


of $585,000 to $850,000 compared 
with an actual net profit of $280,563 a 


as 


year 


ago. 


Brown Rubber Company 


First Quarter: Net profit of $62,686 
before provision for Federal taxes, 
which is equal to 31 cents a share on 
the outstanding stock. The company 
is reported to increased 
tivity in recent months due to defense 


have its ac- 


orders. 








Tack Destroyer for Rubber 
of molded rubber or 
goods to destroy tack and in 


The 


neoprene 


treatment 


be easily accom- 
the 
under 


crease polish is said to 
a chlorination of rubber 
or with Washine 


trolled acid conditions for a 5 to 10 min- 


plished by 
neoprene con- 
This treatment is reported to 
out by the Rubber 
Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Washine is a 
liquid form sodium hypochlorite 
made by Washine-National-Sands, Inc 
Northern Long Island 
N. Y. 


ute period 


have been worked 


of 
37-02 Boulevard, 


City, 


Colite Mold Lubricant 


mold lubricant 
solution 
has been introduced 
89 Bickford St., Bos- 


lubricant is 


to 


esters of 


Colite, a new said 
be a concentrated 
complex 
by the Beacon Co., 
ton, Mass. The 
scribed being 
and Its to result 
in a transparent satin-like finish. It does 
not build up on the molds. In use, one 
part of Colite is diluted with eight parts 
of water and the solution sprayed lightly 
on the hot mold. For stocks a 
more diluted solution is suggested. 


of 
structure, 
new de- 


non-toxic, non-tacky 


as 


odorless. use is said 


some 


SET $1,200 MARGIN RATE 
ON CRUDE RUBBER TRADING 


Administration 
Leon 


The Office of Price 
and Civilian Supply, 
Henderson is administrator, announced 
on May 23 that original margins otf 
$1,200 per futures contract had 
established on the Commodity Exchange. 
The announcement followed a meeting 
of government officials and representa- 
tives of the rubber ring of the Exchange 
and was not unexpected. 

Margin requirements of $1,200 
contract will be applied only to specula 
tive contracts and not to hedging opera- 
tions by the trade, in accordance with 
definitions and regulations to be worked 
out by the Exchange and O. P. A. C. 5 
officials. Present regulations do not re- 
quire any original margin, but commis- 
sion houses require a margin of about 
$500 per contract. 

Higher margin requirements are neces- 
sary to serve notice that speculative ac 
tivity is not wanted by either O, P. A. ( 
S. or Exchange authorities, price agency) 
spokesmen said. It was added that the 
volume of speculative activity in rubbe: 


ot which 


been 


per 


had not been causing undue concern 


Samuel B. Stone 

B. Stone, assistant pro 
Brooklyn Col 
and formerly a 
both the U. S 
companies, dicd 


Dr. Samuel 
fessor of chemistry at 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chemist for 
Rubber and Barrett 
recently at Tucson, Arizona, where he 
had been engaged in the 
University of Arizona for some time 
He was fifty-five years of age 


research 


research at 


Mass.., 


for measurement 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
makers of instruments 


and control, is erecting its own building 


at 5151 Baum Boulevard in Pittsburgh, 
Penna., where the servicing department 
and local offices will be located after 
May 15. The territory served by the 


Pittsburgh branch includes parts of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and 


Kentucky. 














and Inerts 


EASTON, PA. 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 


\ 





\ new rubber manufacturing com 


pany, known as the Bettis Rubber Com 


pany, Ltd., has been organized in Los 
Angeles with offices and plant at 1557 
S. Esperanza Avenue \ new building 
has been erected and production was 
scheduled to start about June 15. About 


floor space 1s being occu- 


2,000 feet of 


pied as a Starter 


The president is B. H. Barnes, a man 
well known in the oil industry; the vice 
president is P. H, Lester, and the super 
intendent Charles A. Lamb. Mr. Lamb 
is a son of Charles Lamb who is vice 
president and general manager of the 


West American Rubber Company 

While the new company will specialize 
in ol field specialties, general lines of 
rubber mechanical goods will also be 
manufactured \n outstanding feature 
of the new factory is the Twentieth Cen 
tury lighting installation which gives il 
lumination as nearly perfect as is possi- 
ble throughout the entire plant 

Dick Newell, who has been connected 
with the rubber manufacturing industry 
in Lo Angeles for several years and 
who recently has been in charge of pro 
duction for Western Insulated Wire. 
Inc., has accepted a position as plant 
superintendent ot the Lniversal Rubber 
Company in San Francisco. Mr. Newell 
betore gong wit! Western Insulated 
Wire was plant superintendent for the 
Rubbercraft Corporation of California 
He has been active the affairs of Los 
Anweles Rubber {‘,roup tor sé eral years 

Krank A. Steele, general superintend 
ent »f the Goodyear plant returned on 
May 12 from Akron where he attended 
1 supermtendents’ conferencs He was 
rone about two week 

loe Wherle. who ha et secretar\ 
to | \. Steele, general superintendent 
tor Goodyear, has been transferrd to the 


— | 


rubber import division of the company 
He has been succeeded by Bruce Atkin- 
son, who previously has been secretary 
to two different division superintendents, 


J. A. Wilson and H. R. Braley. Mr. 
Wherle is for the present located at San 
Pedro. He had held his secretarial posi- 


tion tor nearly two years. 


I 


D. 


Blumenthal, 


Golden State Rubber Mills, h 


east after spending about two months in 


the 


manager of 


Los 


geles, 


president of 


as returned 


Angeles area . 5. maemee, 
the company in Los An- 
states that the safety key-cas« 
few months ago has been 


introduc ed a 


going over in a big way. TI 


re Company 


has added four new salesmen in the 
eastern and southern states. 
Western Insulated Wire, Inc., has 


ordered new equipment for the drawing 


of copper wire and the management ex- 


pects 


This 
city 
fine 
has 


read 


Precautionary 
recently inaugurated include the 
ot buttons 


for 


to have 
will be 


strands. 


} 


y 


prepare d 


drawing 


it in place by 


copper wi 
Until now th 
in other 


measures alt 


August 1. 


the first equipment in the 


re in such 


e company 


wen purchasing its copper wire al 
factories. 


Goodyear 
wearing 


by all employees, each button 


carrying a picture of the person wearing 


if 


Passes at 


the gate for 


are also now required 


all 


visitors 


Jesse S. Williamson, credit manager at 


Goodyear, has announced his retirement 


from 


the 


in San Francisco in 1912 


vears he 


the 


An 


begun the season in Los 


active 


company 


industrial 


Service 


was 


after 29 


Williamson b 


assistant n 


western territory. 


ball 
Ange 


night 


years with 


egan work 


For a number 


lanager of 


league has 


1 


les with at 


least two tire and rubber factories repre 


the 


and Firestone s| 
games will be played for the 
on the diamonds located on th« 
of these two companies 


sented—Goodyeat 
most pa 
grout 


The final seasonal golf tournament fi 
members of the Los Angeles Rubh« 
Group was to be held on Saturday, Ju 
21, the course to be named by majorit 
The May tournament held at tl 
Santa Anita course drew a fair respons 
according to E. C. Brooks 
general charge of golf for the 


vote. 
who is 
organiz: 


tion. 


Bill Haney, plant superintendent f 


the Kirkhill Rubber Company, has r 
turned from a vacation in Mexico. H 
traveled by air and had two full weel 
in the Mexican capital 

The sponge rubber plant of the Kirk 


hill 


formerly 


Rubber Company, in the buildin; 
occupied by the Arrowhea 
Rubber Company at 1976 Laura Street 
Huntington Park, is practically ready t 


begin operations 








Fire Razes Morenci Plant 


The plant of the 
Products Co., at Morenci, Michigan, wa 


Morenci Rubbe 


completely destroyed by fire on May 11 
with the loss estimated at more thar 
$110,000. The factory itself was of one 


story brick construction, 80 x 240 feet, 
was valued at $0,000. Arthur A 
Bronson, president of the firm, was at 


and 


loss to account for the fire which start: 

in the press room where there was n 

occasion to store inflammable materials 
Continue Quota at 100% 

The International Rubber Kegulatior 
Committee, meeting in London on Ma 
20, fixed the quota for the third quart 
of the current year at 100%, which is 
unchanged from the first and secor 
quarters and compares with an averagt 
of 8334% last year. Under the 100° 
quota, permissible exports for the thir 
quarter amount to 129,588 tons month] 


exclusive of French Indo-China 












INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


ASBESTINE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





LIBERAL 


WORKING 


SAMPLE 





FURNISHED 


FREE | 






















AN APPROVED CLAY 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
v a 





Cot. Davin M. GoopricH, chairman of 

e board of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
ias been appointed a member of the 
anel of arbitrators of the American 
\rbitration Association. He will serve 
particularly in disputes between business 
men engaged in national defense produc- 
t10Mn,. 

Harry F. WEBSTER, vice-president and 
general manager, Denman Tire & Rub- 
ver Co., addressed the Warren (Ohio) 
Kiwanis Club on May 22 on the general 
subject of rubber. He stressed the im- 
portance of that commodity to the na- 
tional defense program. 

J. F. Cooper, who has been general 
foreman of the balloon room of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named assistant superintendent of that 
company’s balloon division. He has been 
with Goodyear for 29 years. 

F. H. Bansury, of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., addressed 
the senior engineering class at Purdue 
University early last month. Huis sub- 
ject was the Banbury mixer and its ap- 
plication in the rubber and plastics in- 
dustries. 


EpwaArp H. Mars, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
three of the U. S. Rubber Company’s 
operating General 
Products, “Lastex” Yarn and Rubber 
Thread, and Mechanical Goods. Until 
the new appointment he had been direct- 


principal divisions 


ing the company’s foreign relations and 
export activities. 

WALTER S. 
the American Cyanamid Co., 
ed president of the Chemists’ Club of 
New York at the annual meeting of the 
club held on May 7. Per K. Froricn, 
of the Standard Oil Development Co., 
was elected suburban vice-president. 


LANDIS, vice-president of 
was elect- 


Mark J. STURTEVANT, manager of gas 
mask development, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., was awarded one of the 
Alfred P. Sloan fellowships at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
last month. He will study at M.I.T. for 
one year under the fellowship program, 
luring which he will be on leave from 
Goodyear. 

L. M. KuspaAuGu, department of engi- 
neering, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
liscussed the role of the rubber manu- 
acturer in the defense program before a 
meeting of the Akron Real Estate Board 
m June 2. He stated that the major 
ompanies have pooled their products, 
atents and experience to produce vital 
rubber products and have eliminated 
ompetition for defense business 
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ALLAN A. Lusirz, president of the 
American Firstoline Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has taken over the general 
sales management of the recently-formed 
Gulton Metal Refining & Chemical Corp. 





Georce T. KirMon was elected assist- 
ant secretary and Epwarp M. Martin 
assistant treasurer of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. at a meeting of the board of 
directors last month. The former suc- 
ceeds the late J. L. McKnicur. 

Pror. EuGeNne G. HAas has tendered 
his resignation from the Chemistry De- 
partment of the University of Akron 
and will shortly join the research divi- 
sion of the B. F. Goodrich Co. His 
resignation follows that of Dr. H. I. 
CRAMER who assumes a position with 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, on July 1. 

Dr. A. A. SOMERVILLE, vice-president 
of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., who was 
recently confined to a hospital for three 
weeks with pneumonia, is reported well 
on the road to recovery and is expected 
back at the office shortly. 


Sir WaALROND SINCLAIR, chairman of 
the India Rubber Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works and the British Tyre & 
Rubber Co., has been appointed to the 
post of Rubber Controller for the 
United Kingdom by the British Minister 
of Supply. 

Harvey S. FIRESTONE, JR., vice-presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been appointed Ohio state chair- 
man of the United Service Organiza- 
tions. The appointment was announced 
by Tuomas E. Dewey, national cam- 
paign chairman. 

Epwarp H. Rossins has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
\rabol Manufacturing Co., producers of 
latex and other adhesives. R. P. Brecer, 
formerly manager of the company’s 
Western division, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of that division. 


E. J. Tuomas, president, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., completed twenty- 
five years of service with that company 
early this month and received his quar- 
ter-century service pin. The presenta- 
tion was made by P. W. LITCHFIELD, 
chairman of the board. 

Dr. GEoRGE OENSLAGER, retired Good- 
rich research executive and dean of 
Akron rubber chemists, discussed “Early 
Chemical Engineering in the Akron 
Rubber Industry” at a meeting of the 
Akron Section of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, held at the 
University Club in Akron on April 22. 


Named Kleinert Director 

Paul R. McCampbell, manager of the 
College Point, L. I., factory of the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., was elected to the 
board of directors of that company on 





Paul R. McCampbell 
elected a Kletnert director 


May 20. After being graduated from 
Wabash College with a Chemical Engi- 
neering degree in 1917, Mr. McCampbell 
joined the Army and saw service abroad. 
He was honorably discharged in 1919 
with the rank of captain. He started his 
career as assistant chemist for the G. & 
J. Tire Co., and later was placed in 
charge of development for that concern. 
In 1923 he left G. & J. to join the Hunter 
Dry Kiln Co., specializing in the drying 
of rubber. In September, 1924, Mr. Mc- 
Campbell was employed by Kleinert as 
an assistant chemist. He rose rapidly to 
the position of manager of the factory 
and still holds that position in addition 
to his newly acquired duties as a mem- 
ber of the company’s directorate 


Clark Joins Glyco Products 


Dr. Joseph DuBose Clark has joined 
the Glyco Products Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in the capacity of chemical di 
rector. He will be in charge of research 
and development. Dr. Clark was gradu- 
ated from Clemson College with a B.S. 
degree in chemical engineering and later 
received his M.S. and Ph. D. in physical 
chemistry from Syracuse University. He 
has had an extensive career in the 
chemical industry, and at one time 
served with Firestone and the Lambert 
ville Rubber Co. 


Firestone has introduced a new rayon 
airplane tire, said to be 14 pounds lighter 
than the conventional tires now in use 
on transport planes. The tread is fea- 
tured by a 10-rib design. “Weather- 
proof” passenger, truck and farm tires, 
which incorporate a new rubber com- 
pound that practically eliminates crack- 
ing of treads and sidewalls, have also 
been announced. 
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In 1940, a total of $318 169,000 of crude 
rubber was it orted according to the 
hambetr Commerce of the U.S.A.. 
representing 12.5% of total imports 
The Super-Imperial ire, teaturing a 
reared-to-the-road tread lesign§ =owith 
twin sets ot sharply angled ribs that cut 
through the urtace fils m wet pave 
ments tor non-skiddn stops, has been 
introduced ny the Ml Cl | ( Division 
‘ (,00dr1 
Practica waterpros mmon 
kraft paper, widely used packaging 
oT ulk con moditic : is being accom 


plished by the use of Pliolite, the vapor 


proofing rubber derivative de eloped by 
Coodveat Bags made of Pliolite coated 
kraft paper may be heat-sealed to give 


a hermetically-sealed package 


The American Chemical Society has 
its own building at 1155 Six 
N.W., Washington, D. In 


all correspondence should b 


moved int 
teent a 
the future, 


sent to the new address 


(soodri cneimes Ss, 


\merican car owners now require abou 


1.2 es yearly calling for an outlay o 
ipproximately $13.39, whi s less than 
1O% i typical motorist’s e hill 35 
cat avo 

Paragon Electri o., manutacturer ot 
time < trol instruments, has moved 5 
nanutacturing facilities from Manitowo 
to Two Rivers, Wisconsin The new 
plant has dou le the area the I rmet 
actor 

Dehydrated sou redients are now 
be ac kaged in Phofilm iccol ling 
(,ood vear { se of Phi film prot ts the 
gredients from absorption of moisturt 
ind enables all the essentials for a 
juart oO soup except i water t 
cde ered the consumer a packag 
i Ox ately 4 5 che les 1 i 
i n thick 


\ new rubber compound for industria 


tires, known as the General Purpos 
Compound, has been announced by LU. S 


\c ordin 


new mpound makes possible substantia 


Rubber to the company, t! 
power savings through its low rolling re 


sistance, without sacrificing the long 


wearing qualities of the tire 


the Sharples Solvents 
Corporation has been changed to Shar 
ples Chemicals, Inc The change was 
made in view of the fact that although 
the company originally made _ solvents 
only, it is now engaged in the produ 
tion and sale of a much wider line 


Sharples Chemicals, In maintains ot 


fices in Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
\ 


ork 


The British Rubber Publicity Associa 
tion, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3, 
England, has issued its second report 
Although the activities of the board 
have been somewhat modified by the 
exigencies of the war, the report reveals 
that its advisory service has continued 


to function with good results 


\ display chart which proves that an 
old tube is not only unsafe but false 
economy as well has been prepared fot 
tire dealers by the Tire Division of th 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 
Madison Ave., New York City. Copite 


are available without cost on request 





Herbert A. Winkelmann 
Herbert A. Winkelmann, 


elected chairman of the Chicago Grou 

Rubber Division, A.C.S., and technica 4 
lirector of the Dryden Rubber Co., o 4 
Chicago, has had a long and extensivy: E 


























































recent], 


career in the rubber industry. Born o1 
May 3, 1893, he secured his A.B. at 


a ee ee. 


Als sb ae 


i] 
§ 





‘ 


Northwestern College in 1914 and 
Ph.D. at Illinois in 1919. From 1917 t 
1919 he 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Joining Goodrich in 1919 as a resear 
chemist, Dr. Winkelmann 
superintendent and supet 


served as a captai 





as mad 


technical i! 
tendent of the tire division in 1924. Ir 


; ; ‘ 
m1 


1926 he became chiet 
Philadelphia Rubber Works, 


n that position until 1930, during whi 


che T 


remaining 


he ad charge of the chemical aborator 
ies of the Palmer Gas Products Co. an 
the General Atlas Carbon C Fro 
1930 to 1934 Dr. Winkelmann rendered 
technical service to Herron & Meyer 
and from 1934 to 1937 acted as a col 
sulting chemist to the Borg-Warner Co 
and vice-president of its subsidiary, the 
Marbon ( orporation. Since late 1937 he 
has been associated with the Drydet 
Rubber Co. 

Dr. Winkelmann was associated 
H Gray in the de velopment of the firs 


witl 


antioxidant for rubber to be marketed 
Co-author with C. W. Bedford of the 
“Systematic Survey of Rubber Chem- 
istry,” he has also contributed valuable 
articles to the technical literature on 
antioxidants, accelerators, compounding 
ingredients, reclaimed rubber, rubber 
derivatives and plastics. One of his lat 
est developments, in association with \ 
L. Smithers, covers the uses of nut shell 
Hour, such as walnut shell flour, in rub 
ber and plastics. 

Dr. Winkelmann served as chairman 
of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., in 1931, and as chairman of the 
Akron Rubber Group in 1928. He is a 
fellow of the Institute of the Rubber 
Industry of Great Britair 
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; seme - 
t 
Recause the preferred stock redemp Although net earnings of the Vice- 
n fund will have grown to an roy Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
’ unt in excess of $250,000 by June loronto, amounted to $250,182 for the 
4 3). Goodvear Tire and Rubber Co. of year ended February 28, 1941, as com 
3 Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has pared with $214,282 for the previous 
ffered to purchase preferred shares year, the net profit amounted only to 
heir holders at the redemption $72,689 as against $102,281. An in- 
ice $52.50 If sufficient shares crease in income taxes from $25,530 
f e 1 ered the company will re to $73,943 more than accounts for the 
¥ leem shares by lot If more shares difference. 
j ire offered than there is money avail- A considerable increase in the de- 
ible t redeem them, the company mand for the general mechanical 
i ill proceed to redeem the required goods line which the company sup- 
‘ ro rata from offers received plies resulted during the year in a 


plant expansion program costing 
$190,000. Financing has been effected 


R. ( Berkinshaw, director general ; ; 
rise Prioritic * lege fa De through refunding of the previous 
( I 1es rancn oO 11¢ . > aane . 
— , funded debt of $275,000 and replacing 
vartment of Munitions and Supply, 
with new first mortgage bonds 
Ottawa, has had added responsibilities ates : 
: amounting to $675,000 at lower inter- 
iled I IS SI oulders. 
\ , melt 1 . i est rates 
recent order in coun has made : ' are 
Tee With current assets listed at $553, 
1 sSal for all anadian resi Piper it dae ae 
ag 042 and liabilities at $168,233 the 
det tain permits tor erection or : 
REP tallat company had a year-end working cap 
extensiol ot piants, instaliation OI > a0 i . nay 
, ; ital of $384,809 compared with $270,- 
equipment mstruction of buildings aiken “i : 
, ‘ <20 tor the previous yeat 
costing more than $10,000, or repairs 
costing more than $2,500. Purpose of 
he order is to restrict civilian con ; 4 
may A. L. Mailman, president of the 
sumption of materials. Control of the . 2 
; ie British Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
entire icensing System nas been 


:' ' Montreal, who was recently made a 
iced under Mr. Berkinshaw ; ; ; 
director of C. W. Lindsay and Com- 


p 


Mr. Berkinshaw is treasurer and 
, é ce, pany, Ltd., has been elected chair- 
general manager of Canadian Good . > ; eyo 
, & ” man of that company’s board of di- 
ea t has been loaned by that : ; , : 

, . rectors The chairmanship has been 
company to the government for the ; gg ; 
durat a. ane vacant since the death of Sir Charles 
turatior I rie ar. ; . > 

Lindsay in 1939. 

The Dominion Rubber Company p 
ind its subsidiaries have reported a Bernard M. “Barney” Costello, fac- 
net profit for 1940 of $189.646 com tory manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
pared with a net loss of $163,728 for Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., 
the preceding yeat Very few of the Kitchener, Ont., is reported recover- 
company shares are in public hands, ing nicely from the effects of becom- 
ontrol being held bv the United ing a father for the first time. The 
States Rubber Company. At the end boy, Michael Joseph, was born on 
of 1940, net working capital amounted May 5 at St. Mary’s Hospital, Kitch- 
to $5.100.000 against $4.500.000 at the ener Mrs. Costello is the former 
end of 1939 Dorothy Hallinan, of Akron 





*Scott Testers embody exclusive improvements 
which enable users to obtain results of greater 


scope and precision. 


SCOTT 


TESTERS 


* Registered Trademark 





HENRY L. SCOTT CO. Providence, R. I. 
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Paul D. Scott, a compounder with 
Canadian Goodrich for the past sev- 
eral years, was scheduled to leave 
that company June 1 to accept a 
chemical engineering position in the 
new government chemical plant at 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Mr. Scott, a 
graduate of the University of Toronto, 
has been in charge of roll and tank 
compounding and has supervised in- 
stallations in many parts of the 
Dominion. 


G. T. Glover, of the Dominion Rub 
ber Company branch in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has been named to the 
membership committee of the Prairie 
Division of the Canadian Manufac 
turer’s Association. 


Only four contracts in excess of 
$5,000 were granted by the War Sup 
ply Board, Ottawa, to Canadian rub 
ber manufacturers during the period 
March 22-April 18, inclusive hese 
were, for the week ending March 28, 
for personal equipment, B. F. Good 
rich, $47,685; for the week ending 
April 4, for ordnance, Dunlop Tire 
and Rubber Goods, $54,650; for the 
week ending April 11, for aircraft sup- 
plies, Dunlop, $8,897; and for the 
week ending April 18, for land trans 
port, Firestone Tire, $9,859. 

During the same period the gov- 
ernment made grants to several com 
panies for capital expenditures. These 
included a grant of $163,470 to Dun 
lop and $30,074 to Gutta Percha and 
Rubber, Ltd., on March 28, and grants 
of $6,000 on April 4 and of $592,378 on 
\pril 18 to Goodyear Tire and Rub 
ber of Canada, Ltd. 


Crude rubber imports into Canada 
for the month of March showed an 
increase of fifty per cent over the 
same period in 1940. Imports for the 
month amounted to 9,636314 pounds 
compared with 6,076,667 for March, 
1940. Total rubber imported for the 
first quarter of 1941 amounted to 31,- 
232,029 pounds, an increase of 26.2 
per cent over the first quarter of 1940 


, FOR GREATER 
Improved Testing RESISTANCE TO 
ABRASION TRY 




































































f Edward J. Smail, Jr. 


OBITUARIES Edward J. Smail, Jr., general sales 
manager of the Rubber Service Depart- 
P| ment of Monsanto Chemical Co., died 


on June 8 at People’s Hospital in Akron, 
Ohio, after a lengthy illness. Althoug! 

















































































Dr. Harry N. Whitford mer President Hoover was Secretary he retained his position with the com 
, of Commerce, when _ investigations vany, Mr. Smail had not been activ 
Dr. Harry N. Whitford, manager of ; . aici" — - 
' were being made of rubber growing in the business for some time 
the crude rubber department of the ; ; : . > tad : 
. possibilities throughout the world, Born on December 22, 1888, in Brad 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, ; . ‘ . 
<< yee e+ <A SAE taco Gi ce Dr. Whitford was engaged by the dock, Penna., Mr. Smail attended Wash 
aAtit Corie 2 i¢ ori . ore 1S a " . ” . > = 
: Department of Commerce to super- ington & Jefferson College and was grad- 
thorities on crude rubber cultivation, aan 
/ vise this survey uated in 1907. He began his career with 
died on May 16 at his home in Bronx - : ft = *: 7 
= For the last sixteen vears Dr. Whit- Firestone, engaging in sales work from 
ville, N. Y., at the age of 70 following : : . 012 ee 
n illn seral montt ford has been in charge of the crude 1913 to 1916. In the latter vear he be 
an ess of several months : “ 
' rubber department of the Rubber came assistant sales manager of the 
Dr. Whitford was born and raised : ; ; . . 
Manufacturers Association, spending a Marathon Rubber Co., leaving in 1918 
great part of his time in the rubber to become branch sales manager of the 
growing regions of the Far East National Aniline & Chemical Co 
where he was recognized as a leading In 1921, with three associates, M1 
authority on the technical side of rub- Smail founded the Rubber Service Lab 
ber production. He was one of the oratories to manufacture and sell chem- 
first to estimate correctly the tre- icals to the rubber industry, with a 
mendous rubber growing capacity of plant at Nitro, W. Va., and sales offices 
the Dutch East Indies, which he made and laboratories in Akron. When the 
after exhaustive personal trips Rubber Service Laboratories became 
throughout these tropical areas Monsanto’s Rubber Service Department 
Dr. Whitford is survived by his in 1929, Mr. Smail remained as general 
wife, Adele, and one son, Leigh, a sales manager of the department 
student at Cornell University Mr. Smail was a director of the First 


Central Trust Co. of Akron and a di- 
rector of the Seiberling Rubber Co 
He was a 32nd degree Mason and was 


Gilbert W. Blanchard affiliated with the Rotary, Portage Coun- 
try and Akron City clubs. Funeral serv- 
Gilbert Willard Blanchard, one of ices were held on June 11 and burial was 
the pioneers of the early American in Pittsburgh, Penna \ widow and 
rubber industry, died at his home in daughter survive. 
Passaic, N. J., on June 3 at the age : 
of 86. Mr. Blanchard was born in 
West Bridgewater, Penna., in 1855 J. L. McKnight 
and began his career as a messenger I L. McKnight. assistant secretary 
boy In 1882 he entered the rubber ond head of the legal department of 
industry as vice-president and treasur the B. F. Goodrich Co.. died in his 
er of the Cleveland Rubber Co. and sleep on May 15 at his home in Hud 
was manager of its Chicago branch son. Ohio, at the age of 55. Deatl 
In 1895 he became general ae was attributed to heart trouble. M: 
of the Mechanical Rubber Co. of New McKnight was born in Mt. Lebanon, 
York and when that company was Penna. He had been connected with 


consolidated along with four other 





Goodrich since 1918, becoming assis 


*¢ » rms ¢ 7 ¢ S t 7 l tol ‘ » 
— a er year » vig 5 j tant secretary in 1921 and head of 
the asSaic F Oo he New Oo! : pa . 
n Manhattan, Kansas, where he at R ¥ iheapene 1 p re a re the legal department in 1927. He was 
PgR oe : ing an acking Co. as manager. eS T. 
tended Kan State Collec raduat ny ae CHING LO. a5 manages a graduate of Washington & Jefferson 
cnces MANSAS we ege, gradua Che latter concern was later absorbed rs . f - ie 4 | . 
4) ‘ University and of the Law School of 
ing m 1890 Chereatter e taught into the [ » Rubber Co Mr as : Dp 
chool and did post graduate worl BR] ; ° 1903 7 tl the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Mc 
. —~ . ; . ond Bias =e WE Ay slanchar . oS anc or 1e > * ’ 
pecializing in botany and receiving mY nm ~ een. 4 sor tne Knight was a Mason and a member 
“ _ . . we K next thirty vears ‘ Z rector oO - , ; 
ion of ‘ : youes Was 8 Grecwr ol of Phi Gamma Delta. He leaves a 
ius M \. Deeree tt e year 1900 the Passaic National Bank 4 
; ee fi ; . ot ‘ a daughter 
From 1898 to 1903 e attended the widow, a son and a dau 
University of Chicago, doing special 


graduate work in botany and biology, ° 
and at the Same time instructing in Harold r. Merriman 
biology at Armour Institute, Chicago Arthur H. Carr Harold Thurston Merriman, presi 
He received his Ph.D. Degree in 1903 Arthur H. Carr, founder and presi dent and treasurer of the American 
at the University of Chicago dent of the Carr Manufacturing Corp., Wringer Co., Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., 
Dr. Whitford then spent several producers of elastic thread, died at died recently at his home in Provi 
years in the Philippines on_ special his home, Fish Hawk Farm, Bristol, dence, R. I. In addition to his activi 
botanical and forestry work for the R. I., on May 26 at the age of 62 ties with American Wringer, Mr. Met 
Department of Agriculture, which Mr. Carr, prior to founding the con riman was also identified with several 
contributed to his vast knowledge of cern bearing his name, was associated other corporations in executive ca 
tropical botany For several years with the U. S. Rubber Co. for many pacities. Born in Providence in 1870, 
thereafter he made further special years, particularly in the capacity of Mr. Merriman attended Brown Uni 
study of forestry conditions in Brit- factory manager of its Providence, versity and was graduated in 1894. He 
ish Columbia For a time also, he R. L., plant. He was active in com- was an energetic sportsman and be 
was Professor of Forestry at Yale munity affairs, and for the past two longed to several fish and game clubs. 
University He was a member of years had served as chairman of the He leaves a widow, a son and a daugh- 
many scientific societies. While for Bristol planning board ter. 
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A Break 








CHEMIST 









for the 


UBBER 





Mr. RUBBER CHEMIST :— 
At last you’re getting the break of a 
lifetime. 

For years you’ve worked your labora- 
tory mill over time and spent countless 
hours checking and re-checking . . . hop- 
ing to develop new compounds with 
greater resistance to oil, oxidation, abra- 
sion and heat. 


Now your worries are over! 


With Hycar o. R.* you can achieve 
those long sought-for results. 


Ample supplies of Hycar o. R. are now 
available. Start your developments at 
once and take immediate advantage of 
this important oil-resistant Synthetic 
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Rubber which has definitely established 
its superiority in the field. 


In products serving both as mainstays 
of peace and as vital sinews of war 
Hycar o. R. has produced a new high 
degree of resistance to oils, petroleum 
hydrocarbons and solvents, to aging, 
heat and abrasion. 


Order Hycar now. Get the facts on its 
superiority. Get in stride with those 
who now are producing better merchan- 
dise more economically with Hycar. 


HYDROCARBON 


CHEMICAL & RUBBER CO. 


335 S. MAIN STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
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The Bibliography of Rubber Literature was 
first brought out in 1936 covering the year 
1935; the second issue, covering 1936, was in- 
cluded as a section of the 1937 Rubber Red 
Book and is now available as a separate 
cloth bound volume; the third issue, covering 
1937, was issued in 1938. The fourth volume, 
covering 1938 and 1939, is a volume of over 
250 pages and follows the same satisfactory 
style of previous issues. This edition inaugur- 
ates the issuance of the bibliography as a 
biennial. It will hereafter appear every other 
year and will cover the literature of the previ- 
ous two years. 


A complete set of Cable's “Bibliography of 
Rubber Literature” is indispensable to rubber 
libraries, chemists, physicists, engineers and 
all others desiring to keep posted on rubber 
developments throughout the world. 


Prices (in Cloth Binding) 
Volumes I, II, Ill ....... $2.00 each 
Volume IV .. rece ae 


THE 








@ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
<a ~RUBBER LITERATURE 


for Years 1935—1939 
Compiled by D. E. CABLE, Ph.D., Ch.E. 


This bibliography is the only book of its 
kind available in the rubber industry. Its 
primary object is to assemble all rubber refer- 
ences, stripped of abstracts or annotations, 
but giving sufficient directions to permit the 
reader to locate the original articles (and 
translations and reprints) or alternatively one 
or more abstracts of those articles. 


In other words this bibliography serves as 
the ‘‘clearing house”’ for all published infor- 
mation on every branch of rubber technology, 
manufacturing processes, cultivation, mach- 
inery and equipment, new rubber articles, 
latest compounding materials, etc. 


The subject matter is divided into separate 
appropriate classifications, supplemented by 
complete author and subject indexes which 
make it a simple matter to locate any single 
article or all that has been published on any 
particular subject. 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
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Commercial Rubbermakers’ 


Sulphur, 100% Pure 


1/,°/, Pure 
4 payee - Tube Brand 
E Tire Bran 
: CRYSTEX (Insoluble) SULPHUR 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
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SULPHUR CHLORIDE : 
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STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY Stauffer 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
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U. S. PAT. OF 


= Neophax _Vulcanized Oil 


For Use With Neoprene 





Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 





THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. | stamroro 


CONN. 

















ROBERT BADENHOP CORP ORATION 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK 


LIQUID LATEX BALATA 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. (ret.cosrunoz-6920) NEW YORK 


»N.Y. 
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Just Published! 
RUBBER AND ITS USE 


By HARRY L. FISHER 


Director of Organic Research, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., and Air Reduction Co. Formerly Research Chemist, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. and U. S. Rubber Co. 


\ book that grew out of the experiences of the 
author during his seventeen years as a_ research 
chemist in lecturing on the chemistry and technology 


of rubber. 


He discusses what rubber is. where it comes from, 
how it is obtained and how it is manufactured into 
finished products. 


“RUBBER AND ITS USE” should prove most 
interesting and useful to students, laymen, and 
workers in other fields who want a practical, under- 
standable, and authoritative book on rubber... a 
book which can be read with profit by newcomers 
in the rubber industry as well as by those with years 
of experience who want to brush up on the latest 
rubber developments. 
CONTENTS 
HISTORY OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Early History—The Ueginnings of Manufacture of Rubber Goods— 
Charles Goodyear and Vuleanization—Growth of an Industry 


SOURCES AND PRODUCTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
The Plantations and Some Statisties—Sources of Crude Rubber—Latex— 
The Latex System of the Tree-Tapping——Preparation of Crude Rubber 
PROPERTIES OF CRUDE AND VULCANIZED RUBBER AND THE IMPORT- 
ANCE OF VULCANIZATION 
Properties of Crude Rubber——Importance of Vuleanization—dAdditional 
Physical Properties 


COMPOUNDING AND VULCANIZING RUBBER 


Vuleanization—Rubber Compounding—<Accelerators of Vuleanization— 
Accelerator Activators and Retarders—Antioxidants—Reinforcing Agents— 
Inert Fillers—Coloring Agentse—Softeners—Plasticizers and Stiffeners— 
Miscellaneous Agents—Other Compounding Considerations—Formulas for 
a Few Typical Rubber Compounds—The Testing of Rubber and Rubber 
Products 

MANUFACTURING RUBBER 
Rubber and Cotton—Mixing Rubber Compounds—Calendering and Fric- 
tioning —~ Tubing — Vuleanizing — Vuleanizing in a Press — Vulcanizing 
in Steam and Hot Water—Vuleanizing in Dry Heat—Cold, Acid, or Vapor 
Cure——Tires and Tubee——Play Balle, Golf Balls, Rubber Bands, Ete.— 
Attaching Rubber to Metal—Hard Rubber—Odor of Rubber Goods— 
Reclaimed Rubber 

LATEX MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 
Latex and Advantages of Its Use—Compounding Latex—Dipping, Impreg. 
nation Ete.—Rubber Thread—Multipore—Electrodeposition—Vulcanized 
Latex—Redispersed Rubber 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER OR ELASTOMERS 


General Discussion—Butadiene Rubbers—Buna Rubbers and Co-polymer- 
ization——Neoprene—Other Recent Synthetic Rubbers—Thiockol, Vistanex 
and Koroseal—Synthetic Rubber Statistics 


RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
Introduction—Orxygen Derivatives—Hydrorubber—Chlorinated Rubber— 
Hydrochlorinated Rubber—Isomerized Rubber 


\ LAST WORD 


Reference Works for Supplemental Reading—Historical and General— 
Production of Crude Rubber—Latex—General Chemistry and Technology 


PRICE: (Postpaid in U.S.) $2.25 


Distributed by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 














NEW EQUIPMENT 








Tramp Iron Detector 


A new device which finds and locates tramp iron in 
rubber, chicle, fiber, plastics, and other materials, 
which cannot be cleaned with magnetic pulleys or 
separators, has been developed by Andrews & Peri lo, 
Inc., 39-30 Crescent St., Long Island City, N. Y, 


Known as a tramp iron detector, the device is operated 
electronically and signals the presence of tramp iron 
in materials handled through it on a belt. 

The accompanying illustration is that of a detector 
recently completed by the company intended for the 
detection of hidden nails and tacks in reclaimed rub- 
ber. It consists of two sensitive elements arranged 
parallel to each other to form a horizontal slot (in- 
dicated by arrows) through which the rubber to be 
inspected passes on a conveyor. These elements are 
supported on a steel frame. 

An amplifier and alarm system, not shown in the 
photograph, may be located up to 30 feet away from 
the detector. The output of the amplifier may be used 
to operate an alarm bell or a light, or it may be set 
to stop the conveyor. It may also be arranged to mark 
the location of the iron on the rubber sheet, so that 
only a narrow strip across the sheet need be scrapped. 

The operation of the illustrated detector is based on 
the fact that the introduction of iron into the air gap 
of a magnetic circuit changes the reluctance of the 
circuit, and consequently the flux through it. If this 
changing flux threads a pick-up coil, voltages are in 
duced in the coil which may be amplified and used 
to operate an alarm or other mechanism. The speed 
of operation is normally approximately 100 feet a 
minute, but on thin sheets this can be substantially 
increased. The normal opening between the sensitiv: 
elements is 2 x 18 inches, but this can be increased 
to 6 x 36 inches, or larger, if desired. 

According to the manufacturer, the primary char 
acteristics of the new detector are its stability an 
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DUSTLESS CARBON BLACKS 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
CHARLESTON, W. VIRGINIA 





ae Me 





reli ility. There are no adjustments, no balancing, 
no tention required, and no maintenance-other than 
re} ng five tubes every 2.000 hours of use. There 
ar moving parts, except the clapper of the alarm 
bell ff one is used. The detector may be set up in 
du or dirty places, or outdoors, and operated by 
wh. ly unskilled labor. 


Frigidisc Heavy Duty Grinder 


gidisc is the name given to a new heavy duty 
grinder developed for the rubber reclaiming industry 
by the Robinson Manufacturing Co., Muncy, Penna 
The new grinder is especially suitable for products 
that must be ground with a minimum rise in tempera 


ture. Tire tread scrap and synthetic rubber, among 
other products of a tough, resilient nature, are being 
processed successfully on the new machine, according 
to the manufacturer. Frigidisc grinders are built 
with a special cooling device, whereby a cooling liquid 
is circulated against the back of each grinding disc 
so as to keep the grinding elements thoroughly cooled. 
The machines are heavily constructed so that they can 
Stand severe usage in grinding resilient products that 
require much pressure against the grinding discs. The 
grinders come equipped with a built-in splash-proof 
motor. If desired a dust-tight motor can be substi- 
tuted. Motors can be supplied in 20, 25 and 30 h.p. 
Sizes. The company also manufactures knife cutters 
to prepare the scrap for pulverizing and sifting de- 
Vices for screening the ground scrap rubber. 


Dings Magnetic Separator for Rubher 


A new type of magnetic separator, known as the 
Dings High Intensity Type XM Magnetic Separator, 
has been introduced by the Dings Magnetic Separator 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Especially designed for 
Use with ground scrap rubber, these new units are 
furnished complete with feed tray and motor drive 
and are used to remove tramp iron, bead wire, iron 
Of abrasion, and other impurities from the scrap. In 
Operation, the material enters the machine on an 
aluminum shaker tray having a reciprocating motion. 
This insures even feed to the magnetic drum within 
1941 
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At 
MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(fownerly) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Original Producers of 
MAGNESIUM SALTS 
Directly prom SEA WATER 


A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 


HYDROXIDES, OXIDES 
U.S.P. and Special Grades 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels,inc. Horry Holland & Son, Inc. G. S. Robins & Co. 
260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave. 
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IF YOU WANT CLEANER MOLDS 
AND BETTER LOOKING PRODUCTS 


You Week 


PARA'LUBE 


a Your first experience with PARA-LUBE will show 
you many definite advantages. PARA-LUBE keeps 


molds cleaner . . . makes the goods “pop out” readily 
and improves the finished 
appearance. PARA-LUBE also 
reduces the fatty acid in the 
compound. Try it in your 
black stock compound and 
observe the results! 


22 YEARS 
of Service to 
the Rubber Trade 


The C. P. Hall Company 
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The Indispensable Guide to Buyers of Rubber 
Daily Market Report on Crude Rubber 
issued by 


TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


(Established 1915) 


23-25 Beaver Street New York City 
Issued every business day, except Saturday 
For free trial service write to 
H. M. Henderson, Business Manager 








12 Issues a Year 
$2.00 Annual Subscription 
THE RUBBER AGE 
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the unit. The ground scrap follows a normal tr: jee- 
tory over the face of the drum and is discharg¢ 
the bottom of the separator. The tramp iron 

to the drum shell, due to the magnetic poles w: hin 
the shell, and is discharged beyond the center |ine 











































of the magnetic drum. Separation is said to be cor 

pletely automatic and thorough. The separator ts of 
welded steel construction, anti-friction self-aligning 
ball bearings are used, and V-belt drive is employed 


Manufacture of Rubber Adhesives 


(Continued from page 172) 


(4+) They can be also closely controlled in then 
physical properties: viscosity, solid contents, 
sprayability, drying time, tack range, immediat 
or delayed action (quick “bite’’) stiffness or 
softness of film, quick or slow set-up and other 
features, 

Their drawbacks are mainly as follows: 

(1) They are messy to handle—hard to clean-up 

(2) They cannot be made in clear color (colorless 
and are hard to make in good white or an) 
other delicate shade. Generally speaking, the 
color is limited to the colors of the availabl 
supply of suitable reclaimed rubber. 

(3) They are basically thermoplastic and as suc! 
will soften with heat unless they are speciall) 
compounded for heat resistance. 

(4) Like all naphtha cements, they are Hammabl 


The testing of rubber cements is not easy. Used 
they are on so many different applications and differen! 
materials and very often custom built, so to speak, a 
universal test is almost impossible. Great efforts have 
been made by several engineering laboratories 
standardize testing methods, but so far each one fol 
lows his own course and there are no two alike. 

We, who are making cements for the body assembly, 
feel that we are building automobiles and have con 
tributed to the development of the modern automobil 
It is hard to imagine the functioning of a modern 
assembly line without the benefit of modern rubber 
adhesives. It is a far cry between the “trimmer’s paste’ 
of ten years ago and a modern cement. Today drums 
of cement are dumped into a tank and hose conducts 
the sticky fluid to spray guns which in turn appl 
to various objects moving on a conveyor belt. These 
cements do their required job easily, quickly and 
efficiently. 
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Rubber and Its Use. By Harry L. Fisher. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5% x 8% 
128 pp. Illustrated. $2.25. 


(Available from Book Department, Rubber Age) 
l 


Harry L. Fisher needs no introduction to the rubber in- 
dustry. Although for the past few years he has been 
director of organic research for U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. and the Air Reduction Co., he has continued his 
active interest in rubber and remains a frequent con- 
tributor to its literature. For almost two decades prior to 
joining his present concern he was a research chemist 
with the Goodrich and U. S. Rubber organizations. 

Rubber and Its Use grew out of the author’s lectures on 
the chemistry and technology of rubber before groups 
ranging from high school assemblies to sections of the 
American Chemical Society He early discovered that 
while hundreds were interested in rubber, few had definite 
ideas as to what rubber actually is, where it comes from, 
how it is obtained, and how it is manufactured into thous- 
ands of articles of daily use. Dr. Fisher kept a careful 
record through the years of the questions put to him by 
laymen and embryonic chemists, and, as he indicates in 
his preface, the answers are woven into the fabric of this 
book. 

Briefly, this book is a non-technical treatise on the na 
ture, history, manufacture and use of rubber, plus some 
information relative to synthetic rubbers and rubber deriva- 
tives, the latter a field in which the author is particularly 
interested. Although written so that the layman can un- 
derstand each point and phrase, some chemical names and 
formulas are used, but in such manner that those un- 
familiar with chemistry can pass them by without losing 
the thread of the story while others may gain worthwhile 
information from their inclusion. A clear conception of 
the book may be gleaned from the titles of its ten chap- 
ters. which follow: 

Introduction; History of the Rubber Industry; Sources 
and Production of Crude Rubber; Properties of Crude and 
Vulcanized Rubber, and the Importance of Vulcanization; 
Compounding and Vulcanizing Rubber; Manufacturing 
Rubber; Latex Manufacturing Processes; Synthetic Rub- 
bers or Elastomers; Rubber Derivatives; A Last Word. 
\ list of reference works for supplemental reading and a 
subject index are included 


The New International Year Book: 1941. Edited by 
Charles Earle Funk. Published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 7 x 10 in. 800 pp. 
Illustrated. $6.25, cloth; $7.25, buckram binding. 


The latest edition of this valuable reference work con- 
stitutes a compendium of the world’s progress for the year 
f 1940. Like its predecessors, it is truly international in 
scope, with especial attention given to statistics of popu- 
lation, education, production, trade, finance, government, 
and to historical developments. Reviews in the fields of 
chemistry, physics, medicine, and other sciences are also 
international in character and treatment. 

\s usual, the contents are alphabetically arranged by 
subjects, and numerous cross-references serve to guide the 
consultant not only to the main subject but to the specific 
section within that subject that he may be seeking. For 
the further convenience of the user, an index of certain 
special features is included. 
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ARMON COLORS 
for RUBBER MANUFACTURE 
- Are Bright in Shade 


- Fast in Cure 


Made by a new patented 
solvent process in a new form-— 


ORGANIC 
RUBBER COLOR 
GRANULES 


@ Easy to weigh @ Easy to disperse 
® Economical @ Will not dust or fly 


HARMON COLOR WORKS, INC. 


PATERSON, NW. J. 


“Harmonize With Harmon Colors” 











UNIFORM QUALITY 
POWDERED 


Ample stocks, conveniently located. Quick deliveries 
in any quantity. Put up in 5-ply moisture-proof paper 
bags. — 










Stocked in 
Boston 
Chicago 
Memphis 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
South Kearny, N. J. 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, INC. 


260 West 
New York 





Broadway 


City 


205 











Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 


En corned Hic) 
OS ee 


RATING DIES ° 


fp, CUTTING AND PERFO 





—= 





MASS. 








AVON, 











New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4” . 5” « 6” ~- @ ~ 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 


your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 











‘ T . 
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A High Quality Economical Concentrated Liquid 


MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT 
Send for Literature 
THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


Your Logical Source for Zine Stearate 














aa SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
ia For RUBBER 


4 From the Pine Tree 
Ye 
ve ROSIN OIL 


| Ag PINE TAR 
aa BURGUNDY PITCH 
ihe GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 


R.K.O BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK NY 




















REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


1941 Commodity Year Book. Prepared and Published by 
the Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., 82 Beaver St 
New York City. 8% x 11 in. 650 pp. $7.50 


Chis is the third annual volume in the Commodity Yea 
Book series. Like its predecessors, it presents important 
up-to-date information and statistics on approximately 7 
basic commodities, including rubber and cotton, eacl 


commodity being treated with in a separate section rl 
text in each of these sections is followed by charts an 
pertinent statistical data. Whereas the previous editio: 


covered processing methods whereby raw materials wet 
converted to finished form, the current edition is cor 
cerned with the marketing of raw materials, starting wit 
the source of supply 

The section on rubber, for example, discusses the plant 
ing, cultivation, packing and shipping of crude rubbe 
with reference to the effects on the market of reclaims 
and synthetic rubber being made Other marketing fac 
tors, including the operation of the restriction scheme a1 
that of the recently-organized Rubber Reserve Compan 
are also discussed. The statistical portion of the secti 
on rubber is quite complete, with data given on worl 
shipments, world stocks, net imports into the Unit 
States, reclaimed rubber, prices, consumption, etc 

The first part of the book is devoted to special teatu 
studies of value to those concerned with supplies, pri 
trends and general marketing. Considerable space is give 
to the subject of “War Time Control of Commodities,” 
which the trend of events in the World War and 


present war are clearly traced, there being a remarkal 





similarity 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Flexalyn. Synthetics Department, Hercules Powder ( 


Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp 


Chis booklet contains technical data on Flexalyn, diet! 


his 
lene glycol diabietate, including acid number, melting pot 
color, density, refractive index, saponification number, a! 
flash point and viscosity of the solution ables of phys 
cal properties and typical formulations are also include 
Highly compatible with rubber, Flexalyn temporarily 

creases softness and tack of rubber when milled. It fir 
application in the manufacture of several types of finish: 


rubber products 


Hancock Super Finished 500 Brinell Bronze Valves. (B 
letin 4-4500-D) Hancock Valve Division, Manni 
Maxweil & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 8% x 11 1 
8 pp 





Che application of the super finish operation, develop: 
originally in the automobile industry, to the manufactur 
of industrial bronze valves is described in this bullet 


Also described are the newly developed Hancodur ste 


and bonnets used in the new valves. Six times more we 
than other stems and bonnets previously used are clain 
for the new parts 


P-Q—Your Key to Increased Production. Sun Oil ‘ 
Philadelphia, Penna. 334 x 8% in 


The importance of added man-hours and machine-h 


that are obtainable through the use of more effici 
petroleum products is stressed in this folder, which por 
out how the output of present production equipment « 
often be substantially increased by modern petroleum pt 
ucts and engineering services that are available to 
industry According to the folder, a higher “P-Q,” 
production quota, is obtainable only when men, machi 


and petroleum products are all functioning efficiently 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 
Crude Rubber Cotton 
: = NEW YORK, JUNE 10, 1941 Starting with a low of 13.22 on May 15 
ESPITE several favorable factors, in — ghee td 2 ( he 
cluding the knowledge that consumption ie oe of mide . Uplands On the Cotton 
a “ets Sea iil - <a ia ae 
crude rubber in April reached 71,374 hi “aga ree oo. See “ Ap — 
‘ , which culminated in a price of 13.63 on 
tons, an all-time high, and that production . oe 
Rang hig eer na ae Gat? Reclaimed Rubber May 26. The all-time record domestic 
»f casings in the same month totaled 5,812,- . if Ane! 
45 units, the highest recorded since June, Recl: age : e ill Tilak aiatlas cotton consumption reported fot pril, un 
# ; . \eclaimers report that demand has con satisfactory progress for the new crop 
1933, the price of spot ru ber on the I x tinued at the same high rate of interest in nil ramets, ation ter tie Sisinte On the 
ange has dropped almost steadily since evidence for the past few months. Con- 85% of parity loan bill were principal 
uur last report The declining trend was sumption of reclaim in April amounted to factors in the advance. Presidential ap- 
lue to market fears that a ceiling might be 20,427 long tons, or 28.6% of crude. No proval of the bill sent the price to the 13.63 
a . — = eo 5 tigers ' 4 — : ? rovai oO 1€ se e price to IO 
set by the government on rubber prices change has occurred in the price structure eae » belief ' a 
rhis fear. fed by constant rumot led to . nat Ith figure On the belief that most ot the 
> SANG, we * ote . > since our last report, aithough one 1S e€x- } eh . ir as y S ut f 
ommission house liquidation and trade pected momentarily. Current prices fol- bullish news from Washington was out of 
es = * . . rr ; the way, prices began a downward move- 
hedging operations Since our last report low: 4 > , ~ 
» 22% os . ; ment after May 26, dropping about 5 points 
prices have moved in a 325 point range, high . “g: 
Paes } 1 , 2 ' daily, but the trend was reversed early this 
or the period being 25.00 on May 13 and Shoe Ae ; 
1 72 , >. SP om , month based on active interest by the mills, 
ow 21.75 on June 3. Factory interests are 7 k ~ . : 
, ie : Unwashe 07 @ 07% storms in the west, and clarification of 
still on the sidelines, at this writing, waiting Washed 1] \Ou@ 10 ; : 
sa nie _ = = Washington’s position with respect to the 
for a clearer picture on current develop 2A 4 > 
European situation. Today’s price of 14.21 
ments, the newest of which is expected to Tube . , J. ar 
; a 1. set a new high for the past four years. Still 
ve broader governmental regulation of rub , ; . 
- 1 . ; ] N« (Compounded lb 9'2@ 11 higher prices are expected. Quotations fo1 
er imports. Control of distribution to do R Tul + 10 
nee: em WAG middling uplands on the Exchange follow 
mestic manufacturers is also anticipated 
Quotations in the outside market, Exchange, Tires May 12 “aang 
London and Singapore, follow a oe? 07144 9 Close High Low Close 
Black, selected tires lb 6%@ 1644 July .¢ 13.63 13 9 63 
\ ~~ Gray Ib I%4@ 11% October 12.4¢ 13.81 13.6 a8 | 
White Ib 13U“@ 14 December 12.51 13.92 l 91 
Plantations— Mocks Bheaee Gravity 1} = , 
ed St P Shes Truck, Light Gravity 7 a 07 
\ S 
Viscellaneous : 
Truly = Ls ‘ ous » 
' 2% , yg ieee Sheetings 
One be De g Mechanical blends I} 4 a 4 
N 1 ; i&x4l 36 in. 5.59 Ib i 07 
N 1 = 10x40 6 in 6.15 1} ' 06 
N + 1 Lox de 6 in. ( 1} ’ 0 ra 
Thi | Crepe 1 . * 48x48 40 in 2.50 lb 1 14 
Thick Latex Crep Tire Fabrics x48 40 in. = 2.85 i » 
Brown Crepe N 21 4 56x60 } in 3.60 lb i 11 
Brown Crepe, No a I (Prices Net at the Mill) 18x44 $0 in, x. Ib ' 10 
Amber Crepe N ~ Peeler, carded, 23/5 Ib a / 
An € ( rene Ni i l Peeler, carded j , 32 a 22 
vi ‘ . R . Peeler carade 15 ’ Ib 4 (a 
Peeler, carded, 15/4 1} 54 @ 
Latex— Peeler, carded, 13/3 lb. .3414@ Ducks 
N r b irloa CHAFERS Enamelinge (single filling) lb. } 1 7 
Belting and Hose ll +" | a 
) a ( ‘ American, 1)” It 8 a & Single filling, A grace lb a 6 
ue : ( C American, 1” ] x i ) Double filling ; lb 1 7 
x1 t fy t 7 
Acre Be ur ne 1 
Balata— 
Brazilian i 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
LONDON MARKET ear 9 o . P _ 
; 3 New” Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
Star i S ke Sheet suver une ¢ E 
Ju 135% @ 13% 
Oct Decer 135%,@ 13% ; 
' FROM MAY 3 TO JUNE 1 
SINGAPORE MARKET ' 
Date Spot May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Mar Apr. Ma Sales 
Standard Smoked Sheet Sellet June 1 Ma l 25.00 24.75 24.67 24.55 24.28 24.02 23.90 23.80 23.35 23.95 . 73 
| September > 10 14 24.87 24.68 24.60 24.48 24.23 23.99 23.87 23.7% 23.30 23.20 137 
October-Decembe 10 15 24.75 24.50 24.42 24.30 24.07 23.85 23.71 23.58 3.10 23.00 107 
l 1.75 24.55 24.47 24.35 24.02 23.80 23.54 23.48 22.95 22.85 72 
17 4.75 24.55 24.47 24.35 24.07 23.80 23.66 ! 23.01 22.91 16 
19 4 14.09 24.01 23.89 23.75 23.60 43 23.26 22.70 22.60 128 
Scrap Rubber 75 23.55 47 23.35 23.15 22.95 22.81 22.68 22.15 22.05 37 
l 23.75 23.5 42 23.30 23.15 23.01 22.87 22.73 22.22 22.12 128 
Increased demand for scrap is reported 22 23.00 22.84 22.74 22.60 22.48 22.35 22.19 22.0 21.40 21.30 25 
j ke e . 3 2 t/) 2 22 2 OR »2 x ®t I? AS »2 5 22 f 21 75 21.6 4 ?1 > 
lealers Fortunate ly, stocks are moving { 00 22.95 22.82 22.70 22.55 22.40 22.25 22.10 21.50 21.40 120 
ng smoothly with small dealers discard 
their previous inclination to hold out for <6 2.75 22.55 22.55 22.55 22.40 22.25 22.08 21.91 21.70 21.65 21.53 21.40 21.32 110 
ter prices Prices have again incr 1 ‘ A) 22.52 22.52 22.37 22.22 22.05 21.87 21.69 21.64 21.45 21.25 21.1 196 
Cr pri ‘ avs Ge INCTEASE! . 2 ¢ 2.40 22.40 22.27 22.15 21.95 21.75 21.55 21.50 21.30 21.10 21.00 181 
htly on practically all grades of scrap 29 22.25 22.12 22.12 21.96 21.80 21.63 21.45 21.25 21.22 21.01 20.80 20.70 173 
Current quotations follow 
1 
I S ( nsume ) Tune | . - ~ - 
00 / 21.70 21.58 21.40 21.2 1.13 1.00 20.90 20.65 20.40 20.30 20.20 138 
e | ing ton 30 231.00 21.7 1.54 21.54 21.45 21.35 21.25 21.14 21.04 20.99 20.82 20.65 20.55 20.45 73 
ed a ton 16.50 @17.00 ‘ 12 1.80 21.80 21.70 21.60 21.50 21.41 21.30 21.27 21.13 21.00 20.90 20.80 65 
ess tires ton 00 @ 23.00 22.1 21.80 21.80 21.70 21.60 21.56 21.48 1.35 21.32 21.18 21.05 20.92 20.80 118 
solid truck es mn 37.50 @ 40.00 ( 22.25 21.95 21.95 21.85 21.70 21.61 21.53 21.45 21.40 21.30 21.20 21.05 20.90 4 
s and oes n 5 @ 28.00 7 — 
ntrimmec ton } 0) a Z } 4 is. 
tubes, Ni l 11 a l 9 2.50 2.15 22.15 21.92 21.70 21.62 21.55 21.45 21.42 21.37 21.31 21.15 21.06 15 
ubes, No I a 16% 10 38 22.10 22.10 21.92 21.75 21.64 21.54 21.44 21.39 21.29 21.15 21.00 20.85 63 
tubes Re ] Of a 16% a — e ¥ ST a Sea ra hese 
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New York, June II, 19'I 
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ie ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—French Process: — Alkalies 
A tr I rence White Seal é Dis Ib 84%@ 8% Caustic Soda, 76%.... cwt 2.30 @ 3 
re urba j a Green sea ace dade 8 @ 08% Soda Ash, 58%.. cwt 110 @2 
a - a Red seal—9 eeeul 4 @ 7% Oils 
A eS 0 2 ellow Cycline Oil . , gal 14 @ 
A a 9 Caan b a Degras, bbis. . lb 8s @ 
A @ 2 ‘ t 1 8 Fluxrite aii Ib 05%@ 
A ’ a Mapu 4@ Para- Flux gal .08%@ 
Alde : ; . . Para-Lube b 125 @ 
Altax , ; eg BLACKS Petrolatum, amber ......lb 02K @ 
Re a o I igs, carioad Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal 16 @ 
Bu ; " ars , in irums .. . gal 22% @ 2 
( , Cs , : Pine, steam distille ga 54 @ 
‘ ( Oe ; Rosin Oil, cmpd ga 40 @ 
[hi-Ort | a . ( er ‘ = Rubberol eee ° lb 13%@ 14 
Dipher : c ; y DD : Rubtack 10 @ 
k i : Disiedes - Seedine, c.l. .. 07% @ 
Et} 7 , D , ‘ : lackol oees b 8%@ 
Eth one Aut : Exce : Witco Palm Oil_ t @ 
Formaide} “ . ; +5 Farne : Witco Softener No. ;‘ ga 20 @ 
‘| ; ; j « We Woburn No. 8, c.l b 06 @ 
He Ga . Resins and Pitches 
Bleue ’ kK 7 Pit Burgundy 06 @ 
Lead Ole = K - coal tar n 19.00 @22 
W : Mix ner Ay hardwood : ton 16.00 @22 
Mone Ni nex Bea \ | pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt. bl 6.00 @ 6 
0 Pig L oat ’ 
Phens | ex - igmentar, tank cars ga 6 @ 
Pip] : » A 3 in drums . ga 22%@ 
P aia ~ : ‘ R. S. L. Resin @ 
Ra&uH 1) | 3 Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @2 ) 
R.2 : W Solvents 
R ( S - Acetone, pure t 6 @ 8 
R-23 : . COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Benzene, 90%, tank car.ga 14 @ 
RN ; = Beta-Trichlorethane gal a ) 
RN.? ¢ e \ Flake tor 8 @24 Bondogen : b 8 @1 
Rotax \ t ton 14 @ lt Carbon, bisulfide t 0 @ 
Safex : Ba i ate S ton 47 a4 Carbon tetrachl le gal 66%@ 1 
SPDX ’ Bary 2.8 @31.5 Dichlorethylene t @ 
Super-S . ; = ntor n 11.00 @16.00 Dipentene, cm! irums..gal ; @ 
\ ar hixe, dr @ 62.50 Ethylene di ricle } a 
’ Calce @43.0 Plastogen . 4@ 
| ata i a Reogen (drun 11%@ 2 
Vris one ' cate Rub-Sol ga 09%@ 
a i Suprex white, extr t n 4 260.0 rrichlorethylene I 08 @ .69 
' <j hea 4 1 ) lurpentine, spirit va 14 a 
me ‘ i ( 1 Aer e S ex r 22 ; dest 11s A a 
Ulte ; Crow t ant n i Waxes 
Ureka : Dixie t @22.5 Beeswax, white a 
Rl : L_angt u Carnauba, yellow ) i 
Rie ( . McName t 0 @22.59 Ceresin, white, don I 1“%@ —_ 
V nex , ‘ Pat tor 222.50 Montan, crude @ 
Vulca ; 43 Wit ) @ Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y 
Zimate ; : Cotton Fl Dark) it a 3 Yellow crude scale 
: v Na N t j a 122/124 (@ 
Lith af at oe N yn 4 260 Refined, 123 4 @ 
Magr 4 Maen ph NA i ow : ‘ 
7 te “an essnn ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Mineralite re @ 30.00 Agerite Alba ? 
Bla ee oa P — ; Exel 1.00 @ 02 
Blue ; t enstone (pow D tor @ 5 - eve 4 @ ; 
p Silene : ; ste 1 @ ‘ Hipar , 65 @ .6 
: i Starch. powdere “ 290 @ 4.1 Powder 2 @ 4 
Se aring ? 6 Ta nes n 17 @25.00 Resin 2 a 54 
M W g, commercia 16.00 @26.0( Resin D .. 2 @ 4 
{ =f ( a | t ) 214.0 - White 2 e 40 
Sis . ‘ i W a ) 2 AlBasan } 09 @ 
‘ , W | ° 4 a " Ant x a 56 
‘ : ; i ) B-I E : 2 2 
Reds MINERAL RUBBER Fests 3 b 2 @ «65 
ectoil H t 2 @ ¢ 
Ant . Mineral Rubbe ton t Flectol White 90 @ 1.15 
A? Black Diamor ton @ Neozone 4, > Ge. a 2 t 52 a 63 
? (,enas tact ! (a - (Ooxynone a ) 
India 2 Ha H arbor i Retardex i 4 @ .48 
Dor Mar i Pa i r 2 Santoflex B t 2 @ .65 
Mapice P > me : + 
- 4@ MR @ Santovar A th. 1.1 @ 1.40 
_ee ; 2 R @ 2 S.C.R ; ) °. = 98 
wh - Led 1% @ MISCELLANEOUS stabilite } 2 @ 54 
Stabilite Alba I 70 @ 75 
‘ . : . Aromatics—Rodo lb. 3.50 @ 4.00 VGB om : oe me 
( ne CB N > Rodo 31 b. 4 @ 0 . % . 
Crypt 78 : : Curodex 19 b 27 @ : 
Cry e 27S : : . ( ex “t Ib a MOLD LUBRICANTS 
i. Am : 5 ae ( ex 198 4 2 A resklene ‘ 6 a 0 
I ‘ ‘ ' Para-Dors t 4 P Cocoa Soapstock it 06 @ .O8 
Albalith 3 4] A ene N 3 lispersing Dipex ... : lb 1% @ .O8 
\ . $10 vet ng ar netrating Lubrex , | } @ 30 
Ray-ba ; S43 ager ‘ a Mineralite beens ton - @30.00 
Ra ; , Darva lispersing agent lb L 9 Mold Paste 12 @ 18 
Rayox } a 14:4 Santomerse S$ lispersing, wet Rubberol we ib 134%@ .14 
Titanox A 1 133 ting, penetrating and stab sericite ...... ton 65.00 @75.00 
litanox B a +; agent i Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted b 6 @ OR 
Titanox ( , ’ Sponge Paste } 2 2 
7 Ox Ame ' “<= Sur ' FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
American Az Ta K tackiher : b x a 18 Amberex ‘ @ 

ZZ (lead free ‘4e@ 063 Tonox } 52 a " Amberez Type B 18K @ 
Anaconda, lead or 2 0632 ry-P R (and S) gal 75 @ 8.7 Black . ) 3 @e 12 
Horsehead Lead Free Bra . Unice wing agent t a Tn sch ent 084%@ 13 

Special—3 @ .06% Brown ..... é 0 @ ! 
XX Red—4 -@ .06% SOFTENERS Neophax A 11 
x . ve ah ;@ 06% | Acids 
‘ . \ 
xX . 103 @ 063 eet , 28% bbls 1 | 2.23 @ 42 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black labe . : : oo rt; Acids 5 ~~ & degrees -cwt 200 @ a3 Dispersed Sulfur No. re lb .074%@ 15 
Red label—17 b 0648 .06% een Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.)..Ib. .035 @ .04 
St. Joe, black label " 6i4@ 0654 a i po 14 @ 14% Sulfur rubber makers 
green label aia } 6 @ .06% dt bona: oeece . é @ 4 Refined (bags) sn wt. 2.3 @ 
red label! . . . t 6%@ .06% Stearic, do sb! pressed It 1 PP _ Commercial (bags) . wt. 2.01 @e- 
U. S. P.—?7. bbis ' b. 09% @ .09% no 6(cem eS | Ee teesececeeeeeeeeslb, 175 @ — 
? earite ‘ ~lb ) Z Vandex .. eoecceenceces ib, 1.75 @ - 
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Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 
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STATISTIC 


s U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 
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ii 











U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Including Latex) 



























































; = Figures on Monthly Basis — 
‘ : 1934 935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
4 -—Gross Imports — Re-ex ports = Jan. 39,190 46,63 48.631 50.879 31,265 47.387 58.061 65,989 
- 36 Feb. 40,515 36,841 51,950 25,357 43,422 52,078 62,692 
25% Average Average 7 = Mar. 47,003 42.813 54,129 32,389 51,416 52,454 69,024 
Declared Declared = : 
Total Value Total Value | Apr. 44,853 $4,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 45,268 52,361 71,374 
14 Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long May 42,918 41,101 50,612 51,795 30,753 5.484 54,513 
YEARS rons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons June 40,147 6,156 52,772 51,860 32,540 8,438 47,834 
924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 July 32.553 5.917 48.250 43.703 34,219 44,975 $8,354 
925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 Aug. 33.211 8.775 46.777 41.506 40,552 51,740 53,307 
192¢ 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 393,273 Sept. 30,258 37 ORG 46.449 43.945 40.183 51.402 52.469 
927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 : ’ , 
928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 Oct. 31,253 41,969 49.637 38,754 42.850 57,155 59,644 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 Nov. 34,748 $2,310 50,433 34,025 49,050 55,677 57,716 
4 1930 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451,878 Dec. 6,569 42,474 49,754 29,195 48,143 49.636 59.709 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 : 
1932 409,556 31,936,459 3.48 20.930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 lot $53,223 $91,544 575,000 543,600 $37,031 592.000 648,500 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
p34 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 23,848 5.770.109 10.80 425,665 Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 
25% 193 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
) 1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
8 1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13.125 5.832.618 19.84 456,678 for the most reliable figures. 
] 
4 
Mar 55,517 21,845,290 7 75 447,460 20.49 54,542 R i | i i 1 ; 
April 66,622 26176442 17.34 $68 252638 19:98 66.057 eclaimed Rubber in the United States 
May 47,559 18,511,955 7.38 821 301,914 16.41 46,738 . 
June 51,074 20,019,581 17.50 623 295,334 21.15 50.451 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
July 66,931 26,426 632 108 49 828 22.20 66,831 Consumption Consumptton 
| Aug 4 . 883 ! +9 416 83 369 19.69 70,037 Produc- % to Produc- % to Y 
Se 540 7 666 3 19,443 23.4 3 75,104 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
{ ) 9 598 1¢ é g ” 262 
Ms N "8.44 13 183s cosag —:1931--129,690 123,000 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
; , z 22 «= «1932 75,656 77,500 23.3 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
; es: tia 1933 93,587 85,000 21.2 17,780 1938 122,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
1934 108,162 100.855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170.000 28.7 25,250 
2 " . ) 1935 122,948 117,523 23.0 17,000 1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 32,63¢ 
. I { 17 $4.13 69 41 ~e . 
_ + > : - see's : r Figures on Monthly Basis 
Jan. 19,239 1 $1 28.1 July 14.299 14,539 30 7,12 
N ( Import x guayule. To Fel 7,938 15,629 3 Aug. 17,161 14,464 27 8.5 
‘ ‘ ‘Ne ' itex re ivule f es Mar 17.182 1 0 09 Sept 16.379 14,8 28.3 9,039 
1 t ext neu ed e t Apr. 16.518 16.57 ; y | Met. 19,300 16.80 28.2 O.81 
hig s ' we st n Fel d May 17.499 15.984 29 Nov. 17.636 16.312 28.3 31,4 
June 16,581 1¢ ie Dec 19,239 17,397 29.1 32, 
41 
lar HO 4 1 x 28.9 380 July 
2 ° 7 - a a" Fel ¥ 18,222 29 { Aug 
, United States Imports of Guayule, Mar. 22,006 19611 28.4 35/028 Sept. 
j B . . i Apt 21,574 20,427 28. ¢ >. 336 Oct. 
| alata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex OW snes cnace wen suas Nox 
wa A dec 
) } . ; a 
(All Quantities = Long Tons) Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 
( , Balat Telu I id I 1 Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
r ‘ a I a - +. — age Dells ©) Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
— nescoia _ — ‘ome . Tons ollars are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
1924 35¢ 36,392 464 5,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 6.749 1.642.531 3,272 3.537.510 shown are those hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 
; 1926 4,30 562,09¢ 354 7.263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686.743 
1927 $5,018 2,674,957 582 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
1928 3,077 1,755,685 73 3 7.552 2,540,05¥ 4,007 2,121,786 
1929 1.275 545.173 728 C6 8 204 2,458,126 3.729 1,788,391 T ~ ~ “ + f e li 
1930 1096 347°388 «502i $907 1°403°244 4458 1'508'786 U.S. Consumption of Gasoline 
193} 411,38 5.777. 1,019,010 4.675 888.909 7 ee ere 
193 707 147.403 4.607 (616.596 5112 601.999 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
19 ; Jssees 659 2,261,869 5,990 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1934 398 75,349 54 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 1929* 1940 1941 1939* 1940 1941 
19 455 86,8 615 188.384 5.644 1,063.12 3.553 3,782,222 . : 
1936 1,229 286,552 199.368 6,163 1,296 19,852 6,659,899 January 8,089 40,3 $5,344 August 94,025 55,34 
193 2,694 745,873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 February $4,928 37,557 42,253 September 49,505 52,297 
1938 2.485 623,819 509 181,140 9,132 .944,504 11,878 4,147,318 larch 43,04 44,607 48,606 October 49,854 53,807 66. 
19 4 463,34 694 265,553 6,64 1.603.418 27,438 10,467,552 April 44,264 47,683 .. November 47,407 49,074 
} 75 . 0.50 ! 14 789 14,593.46: May 49 » 52,94¢ December 43,807 46,413 ae 
Tune l 5.459 - — 
9 July 50,689 3,865 ‘ Total 509 589,424 wccces 
as 65 45 20,895 4 62,493 3.376 056 - 
April 314 50 18,289 506 176,064 3,763 156 * Revised. 
Mv 228 60 20,503 495 158.713 3.584 ,879 
jun 65 47 10,977 390 146,196 2,451 ,007 
Ju 262 ¢ 20,553 336 115,599 2,281 411 . . 
: 29; 2638 701 276,642 2.278 531 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
S y { 1245 71 46.64 2.953 487 . 
‘ 2 81 8.09 82,168 1,156 12,153 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
' , 78 587 43.939 14 52.297 8 1.169.086 
' D : { i 41.876 34 1,539,957 Total Total Total 
PP veceuns 24,141.50? 1933 ..ccce 8,713,962 at aawene 22,257.464 
1930 «++ 17.364,096 1934 12.255.118 1938 ...... 10,612,138 
4 4,128 8 2 1 184 1,019,741 1931 -e+ 11,253,800 1935 ..22ee2 18,664,107 1939) ..ee0- 17,471,914 
. 65,94 ; 79 . j 2 2.94 79,648 Pe Anecae 6.261.336 1936 20,790.192 Ge kdesea 19,378,558 
\ 42% 98,187 16,147 7 8.514 17 774,22 1941 1941 1941 
. Tanuary ae . 2,407,864 Semeemneer «. cccceces 
Weight given in poun iry rubber contained in latex February a are October RG tas ‘ 
e: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received Mar July ROS. cBmeawse NOVEMIDGF « ccesesce 
Fe ry 8, 19 Apri PO cawk .pantsee® December ..  ..- 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Markets) 
















-———Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932— 


Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Ce 
1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 1930 11.'8 
1915 65.85 1919 48.79 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 1931 6 
1916 72.50 1920 36.31 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 1932 3.44 
17 1921 6.36 1925 72.4¢ 192 1933 


-——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1933 





1936 1937 1938 1939 
(Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ( : 
Jar 14,35 21.37 14.63 19.06 19.58 
| 1 1 15.48 1.3 14 71 2 22 ? 
M 11 15.89 $09 1 . 
Ay 15.98 +4 11.8 
Ma l | 15.¢ 1.14 11 l 
Ju ] ! 15.8 19.29 12 é ) 
Tu l 16.49 18.8 1 A 2 
\ 1.08 16.2 18.37 6.08 é 19.62 
Ne 1 lé 18.55 l 15 19.28 
Oct 1 l 16.28 é 9 19 20 
N 1 7.97 14.6! 16.2 0 1.0 
D 13.2 0.01 15.41 ) 
\ 
Ye ‘1 19.39 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


j 4] } 194] 41 } 
da Ma Ay May June Day Mar \ M 
l 14 1 
13 ] 
] ] 
] 
l 3 
l 
17 | | 
1 
14 


—Average Monthly Price Per Pound 





1938 1939 1941 132 } { 
Mont! Pence Pence Pence Pence Mont! Pe e Pe Pence P 
lat 7 11.793 12.415 Aug -. 7.84 8.54 8 
Fel j y 2.76! Se 
Mar 1 1 , On 
Ay 14.22 N 
Ma 13.67 De 
Tur l l Averag 
J $ 8 l l for Yea 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 





11 1941 4 1941 141 194 4 4 
D \ Ma Tut Date Apr May Jur Date Apr | 
1 2 1] 11 { 
{ 12 1.58 1 { 
13.2¢ 
, 4 12-21 
11.55 1 
Puen l 
11.49 1 
] 11.45 
. 
I 11 7 
—Average Monthlv Price Per Pound———— 
194] 1072¢ 129 10 
( ( ( s Cents ( Cer ( t ( 
Tar 10.6¢ Aug ) 5 24 
Fet l 10.87 Sept 
Mar 0 11.08 Oct 8.61 62 
\y 89 1.48 Nov. 9 >.97 
Ma 8 ; 2.97 Dec. 8.7 97 8 
Tune g 38 88 1¢ 2 Average 
Tuly 8.8 9.71 10.42 for Year 8.6 4 0 
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“~ . ‘ ! T ’ . ry" ‘ . . 1 
Stocks of Crude Rubber U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All figures are in long tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
| HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. : CASINGS 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
ON HAND . P —AFLOAT — —TOTAL — 7 : : 
| 939 194 194] 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 —_ ——_———-Production Figures on Quarterly Basis— — 
139,304 309,411 48,210 90,285 153,169 268,937 229,589 462,580 Quartet 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 941 
7’R8 023 320372 $8 R14 112257 136985 263696 241280 457327 | 7am--Mas 13,437 13,355 11,376 15.565 7.314 13.946 14.896 1 
ML 1.9 38.1 55981 113/61 140°228 58>'>22 540400 472375 | APr.-June 13,5¢ 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15.63 
Ma ’ ’ F I GES 694,125 SNONIY Vi , July-Sept 9,822 11,31 14,914 12,207 10,794 15.182 13.877 
er Apr. 188,074 $5 767 7,918 102,557 153,484 245,992 255,202 483,251 Oct.-De 10,406 12,099 14,858 9.704 12,360 14,72¢ 14 7 
1 \l 2 JR 148.88 +.04 ] $64 24 8,24 
6 d Tae 3493 154.3] 51.274 119,138 $.767 273,451 lotal $7,230 49.363 56.041 53.31 37.848 57.613 59,1 
3.49 ] | l } 190 139 ) 218.44 31 R4 ae 
\ 29 104 17 Q 18.746 336.04¢ ——_——_——_—. -—Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis -~——\ 
S, Q>4 "<9 2310 1 ge 134 Q Quartet 1934 19 1934 1937 1938 1939 194 1941 
: ie gee Jan.-Mat 10,73 11,154 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,445 12,791 l 
es. Sate 100,509 166,6 59,204 202,120 Apr.-June 14,998 13,4 15,940 15,741 564 15,107 17 
\ 105 41 114 + 158,09 219,24 408,56 July-Sept 11,648 13,489 14,037 13,10¢ 11,243 15,791 12,904 
i Dec 5S,00% payee ET Tay 16,895 454,814 Oct.-De 31 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,165 15,484 
9 ka é 
? N \ i s < ade stocks he Unite States ernment i 1] 16 ORE 118 3. 3x 53.485 40). 293 57.508 5a. 774 
STOCKS OUTSIDE REGULATED AREAS coms PRET Cie eek ak ame gE reer, 
: ° ‘ Jan.-Maz 11, l ll, 5 8.762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,78 10,149 
Figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) Apr.-June 10,219 10,755 7.556 12081 8.337 8632 8871 
$ , : , July-Sept. 8.419 8,288 8.690 11.200 7.859 8 OR! 8 
Singapore Para and United United Oct.-Dec. 9.455 8.19% 10,717 10,383 8.166 8.665 9, 
194 ind Penang Manaos Kingdon States Potal 
* 42,239 2,71 5 ,000* 1¢ : a 232,23 Figures for Recent Months 
i - ‘ i J >, U00 , . +0 6U.9 . . * . . To . ,* 
7 00 168.23 7 316 -PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS— INVENTORY *~ 
6.71 1667 25000" 190,22 53.60 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Aug 40,39 : 12,774 79.749 Api +31 5,092 5,81 4.458 5,037 6,050 9,813 10,867 9,958 
C , 9 N69 ) < Ann* 41 Q 98 16¢ May 4,47 5.413 1.80 5.755 9.540 10,523 
— Oot : 41 3 O84 0. \* 59.140 25.8 7 Tune 97 ¢ ,131 5,849 6.803 8.6 8,871 
Nove t 3.778 6,94 44,418 — . . — 7 
D 0* 18,486 82,42 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
) Production Figures on Quarterly Basis ~ 
; Quartet 134 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 194 194] 
’ : , S <0, 1 Jan.-Mar 12,8 12.5 11,891 15,831 7.314 12,383 801 349 
= 4 , uv 4 4: : 3 A pr.-June 13,191 11,631 14,624 15,413 7.380 11,847 1 0 
Ml ' ( + 496,60, luly-Sept. 1 1 11,270 15,320 12,038 10,794 13,118 12,4 
Oct.-Dec 891 12,425 15.201 1092 12.360 13.300 13,308 
Pst . 
Total $6,22¢ 47,879 7,036 52,374 37,848 50,648 52,23 
STOCKS INSIDE REGULATED AREAS 
~—Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis — 
a ae ee Se er ea Powe ee ve _ Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 938 1939 194 1941 
Figur rom the International Ru er Regulation Committee) Jan.-Mat 10,640 11.252 11.367 14.606 7.387 11.422 11.683 14.2¢ 
Malaya N.E.I Ceylon * Other * rotal \pr.-June 14,553 11,928 15,113 15,495 9,564 13,010 14,978 
: Ss “ a July-Sept 11,545 13,251 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 11,344 
. i 45 is 13°62 0425 4 78 4 47 Oct.- Dec 8.306 11,63¢ 12,874 9,765 12,099 13,309 14,209 
+9,618 $2,606: 10,42 +,20 102,214 lotal $5,044 48,067 54,423 52,767 40,293 51,190 52,214 
| 4 2 » 4 4.529 , 199 
g 27 Sé 9? 29% , ™ 
Ay 4 - ’ : > oe> - - Inventory Figures?” 
ib } a ran “gt are 275038 Quartes 1934 1935 1936 1937. 19 1939 40 41 
~ctobes + grt 7s ieee aoe Apa Jan.-Mar. 10,244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,547 8,752 8,11 8,14 
vovem be ’ ’ , tty Ay une 8795 10.050 8.07 11.833 8.337 7,549 6.848 
) : 850 ' 13,38 luly-Sept 9 7,565 8,595 11,326 7,859 7,200 j 
On Dec 18( 8 1 10,94 10,312 8. 1¢ 7 f 


, "064 Figures for Recent Months 
+4, $6,492 4,210 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY ? 


-™ 1939 194( 1941 1939 1940 41 1939 194 1941 














I te Dealers Estimated \pr 852 4.615 5.49% 940 $54) 5.371 8.653 8.191 2.143 
. war , . nn May 74¢ j y 4.034 4.745 8.373 8,206 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT hee ee a eae ey 
\float for Afloat for All Othe: Total 1 These figures are based on reports received from the Rubber Manufac- 
United State Euroy Afloat Afloat turers Association. They are revised frequently and the latest available issue 
End of: 1940 should be consulted for most reliable figures. ; 
April ore 102,557 45,001 40,443 188,000 ? Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
May ] 7.364 45 ) 55 A 210.000 
June . 119.138 0 65.862 - 100 
ly 629 55.000 5,37 250,000 
_ \ 41.28 : 3.714 235.000 | il Pr | > 
a. yee Automobile Production 
Oct 6,832 38 65,000 — . . 
pee , ni United States—— Canada 
ecet 45,9 +4 Passenger Passenger Grand 
Year Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
/ ) 930 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
772 1931 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
.. oe 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
- 1934 2,753,111 2,177,919 575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
i R er R on ( ’ > oe a 935 3,946,934 3.252.244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37.315 4,119,811 
I Mar t t Ass I ’ f s 1936 4,454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,791 4,616,274 
: " 193 4.808.974 3,915,889 893,085 207,463 153.046 54.417 5,016,437 
1938 ...+2,489,085 2,000,985 488.100 166,086 123,761 42,325 2,655,171 
’ _ > > —_ : 1939* . 3.577.292 2.866.796 710,496 155,426 108,369 47,057 3,732,718 
POTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 1940 1°469°354 3°692.328 777°026 222984 110126 112.858 <yt} 
I ! 4 | 1940 
' 19 { 841 Oct 493. $21,214 72.009 21.151 7.056 14,095 14.374 
; . $29 l ) RR4 N 48 407.091 80. 2¢ 23.621 10.814 12 207 10,973 
18 . 160,723 447 g De 83 6,531 87.036 23.364 é 11.711 16,931 
; 11,8 ‘ 27] 4299 17098 1941 
$34 73,1 407,644 00,774 Jar inbare 0,931 $11,258 89,673 23,195 11,990 11,20 524,126 
) 74 445 + 54 418.63 4 72 Feb $85.5: 394.483 11.040 3.710 10.647 13,063 509,233 
vust 5 5 157.462 4 7 345 79,119 Mar. 507,868 +1 g 97,610 6,044 12,093 13,951 33,912 
tembx y 8 170,768 1,447 396,867 31,888 Apr. 162.257 374.979 87.278 27.584 12.091 15.493 129.84] 
€1 48 159 179 8 j 413.274 651 May 
em bi 4 49 493.2 l ] ) 21 f 0 Fame 
emt 54 48 R52 1.1 02,089 os 
thly Avge 8,738 a << roveas 427,19 45,521 . * Revised. . 
, : Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Cariadian, production. 
q Note Figures from 1941 include total afloat plus stocks or ind in the . 
ted States, United Kingdom and Malaya = 
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Exports 








(Long Tons) 





of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 



























































e—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Ot- order 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway weight. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. ¢g Inited Kingdom and French exports to 


N Annvuat Ficures Are More Ai Tuey Are R 


CURATE; 











imports 





Spain except in years prior to 1925. 
to eliminate 


h—French imp: 
of gutta percha and 


rts have 
to reduce 


MALAYA British NETHERLAND INDIES 
;TOs N India & Sara North Thai Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All Wor 
Exports In ; Ceylon Burma wak Borneo land Madura E. Coast N.I China Valley Other Tota 
1923 252.016 70,432 39.971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406.4 
1924 259.706 108.524 39.997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429.36 
1925 316,825 158,022 49.566 10,082 5,424 5.377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,48 
1926 391,328 151,243 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121.231 8.203 24,298 16,017 621.5 
1927 371.322 182.845 3.356 11.321 10.923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142.171 8,645 28,782 15.633  606,4 
1028 ane 430 149.727 $7,267 18.790 10,027 6.698 4.813 58.848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
19 1.8 ) $1 44 81.584 11.6¢ 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,8°4 
) ; ) 10.78 ) 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14.260 651 814,2 
l H 24 10,451 6,247 4.218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,2¢ 
) 478 ) g 828 6.9 4.664 3,451 1,312 79,837 85.871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
) { ; $ 10.874 7 5 7,76 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2,737 846,3 
1954 © to 211.8 ‘ . lu.e+. . bi 17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8.903 2,985 008 ,6€ 
1935 90.319 174.6 415.66 s4a.3l¢ 13,968 19.465 8.885 28.32 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,81¢ 11.275 8,745 864,574 
1936 520.286 167.799 352.487 49 492 14.724 21,243 8.177 33,702 61,307 84.577 152.205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,4 
1937 681,638 213,446 468.192 70.333 17.015 23.922 13.213 l 84.08 139.632 207,863 43,399 15.576 13,063 133,86 
1938 526,911 156,101 370,81 49.528 15,178 17.792 9.512 41,08 32 4,501 145,909 8,518 14,618 2.920 887.89 
1939 $53,324 177.8 75,47 61.02¢ 15,881 24,014 11,864 41,26¢ 72,78 117,791 181,272 65,140 13,892 2,224 1,002,¢ 
Brit India & Nort} Sara T Ss Mexico (srar 
Ma ‘ ( ' Burn Borne val ( Ocea Africa? Liberia Ar ca sua e Tota 
- 9 . 17 } 
Fe ) 1 4 2.67 ; } 4 l 8 
Nl 41 1.0 1 43 54 8 112.2 
Ayn ‘ 2 799 95 27 98 2 
Ma 1,370 2,69 l 1 ; 
Tune $ 1,42 4,07 7 405 8 
| 7 494 4 ; 169 800 342 1.03 27,2 
A ] ] 64 8 gn0 TOR 7 
Se 89 j 404 800 
a) 4 ) "s - 12¢ 
4 4 ww” 
|? 
I Q x 
\l £00 l 
. I eh La t f c hown represent rubber which has Regulation ( n ‘ accounts - ne 
Actua ee! e free stocks in Singapore and roducing ceuntries \ Many figures f re provisi 
Penang r) Bx - ‘ ‘ ot ne . Exclusive f Liberia Notes . late i when more finite « ur utlable Phe 
Figure . , ’ th United States Department Ss sugges f om the most re e ta 
e. Fis sit 10 were furnished by the International Rubber isn , 
, Y . . . . ‘ 7 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Scandi Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia 
States ' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Tota 
1919 238.407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,733 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249.530 56.844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1.558 §20,274 
1926 399,98) 84,865 34.240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 €0.249 44,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,391 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894.638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16.387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30,637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7.262 4,359 9,444 693.618 
1933 398.365 73,335 61.953 54,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439,172 158.482 49,560 $9,330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.271 9,642 9,115 3,758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926,389 
1935 435.758 128 829 $1450 62.899 26.870 57 367 21.880 37.57 9.978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8.140 11,245 895,727 
1936 475.359 2.591 $7,032 71.794 27,871 61.223 16,534 ).967 14,109 9.648 2,888 11.236 6.668 8,772 791,510 
1937 $92,394 92'707 9871 98.17 36.088 62.31 24.733 { 164 14,970 4,343 4,68 406 13,063 1,055,356 
1938 406,34 } »5 69 15.2 8.170 11,944 11.309 5.092 16,034 410 9,936 871,349 
19 aR¢ is 4 4 7 51 
1939 
June 33,951 8,439 4,649 8.190 2,423 3.067 1,992 2,000° 308 621 672 2,703 200° 487 70,702 
luly ) 404 4.28 24 164 3.668 1,408 000° 1,422 859 565 824 ” 412 67,155 
Aug 72.319 2.044 4 . 2.033 3.145 1,500° 2.000°® 218 952 651 1 s4¢ . 400* $8.97? 
Sept 36,197 4,406 4 ° 2.639 9.254 1,500° . az 108 922 1.200° . 2 601 
Oct 39,73 8.530 ° 727 2.749 1.500° > 000* 5 9 653 1.200* ° 69,108 
Nov 41,478 1 )* ° 709 3,104 1,300* 0* 1 * 7 613 1,200* ° 1,171 
Dec 70,302 * . ’ 2 04) 1500° + * 1.827 1 200* ° 64 
1940 
Jar 1, S¢ ° 47 4.54 1,500* ad ) 682 l 
Fel 4 ) . - 5,241 1,500* . ! 4 49 1,2 a 
Mar 8.30 14 . f 5 1.500* ° 84 627 1,200* )0* 
Apr 123 " ‘ . ) . 1.5 ne . 1.20 . * 
May 50,611 l ° 108 0? 1.500* * . 1,200* 0* 
Ture 3.266 50 ® 1 ? 000* 1.500* . g] 1.200* a . 
July 69,49 ! : 3 000* 1.500* . ) 1.200* 0* 
Ai 61 . ‘ 4 )* 1.500* . 1200* . 
Ne 72 ‘ . 1 \* > 1? . . 
On 1.4 . . 0* 00" 1,201 ‘ 
N 4 j 1 1)? ‘ 1200" 
Lh 4 l . 1,20 
Tan 2 i7 ) )* 


been reduced in 
to basis of 


net 


‘—United States imports of guavule are included in this compilation 


‘ END OF 


THE 





FoLLoWING 





*—Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
YEAR. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 

s§ THE RUBBER ACE in which are 
isted the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


Ie 
Yterher loco 


If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
Pipsolene; RN-2 Crystals; DPG; Pip Pip; A-32; 
A-100; R-2 Crystals; A-10 © ANTIOXIDANTS 
—Flectole B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santo- 


var A. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersioms 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Divisien of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 














AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

















CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS anp munerat 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone, 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 38 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














CARBON BLACK—Aertloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 








COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 


Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 
Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direet Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York ® Akron © Chicago 





COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicage 




















ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 





41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





COLORS 


Harmon Organic Rubber Color Gran- 
ules are bright in shade and fast in 
cure. Easy to weigh—Easy to disperse 
—Economical—Will not dust or fly. 


Harmon Color Works, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 




















CALCENE—tThe Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 





COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER.- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW CosT 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Division 


1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 











CAMELINE ifttt. FILLER 
99.75% 325 mesh, more than 90% 
minus 25 microns; soft, thin, platy 
particles, assuring better tensile, flex- 
ing and elongation. 
HARRY G. HOEHLER 
YORK, PA. 











CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Ciay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 


Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk Se. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











COMPOUNDING Materials 





Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} _~ 





CROWN CLAY 
An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 


Southeastern Clay Co. 
Aiken South Carolina 








MAGNESIUM SALTS 


“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 





STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TAL‘ 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


tl East 42nd St. New York City 














CUMAR 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 


-Paracoumarone Resin. 


Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 


MAPICO COLORS 


Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
ur, Sul r Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
on Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 

















DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX.-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chieago, Hl. 











FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softemer—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron 











ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-2 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 
American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Oj 


Chicago [ 














FUMONEX. FUMONEX BEADS 
—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 


Footwear and Mechanical« Good ageing 


—Improved oil resistance 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St New York City 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
60 Wall St. New York 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 

(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales C: 0. 


’ Y rhe ue 


Cleveland, Boston, San Franctsco 














GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

General Atlas Carbon Co. 
60 Wall St. New York 





RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For outstanding compatability in queens 
natural or modern synthetic rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label 


Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
'vocess 


St. Joceph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laboratory: Momaca 
(Josephtown), Pa 


Green Label 























IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 











RUBBER AGE, JUNE, 
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CALENDER SHELLS 


Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 





GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AIl Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and _ Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating _ 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn, Akron, Ohio 














ity 





CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
Ashtabula Ohio 


MIXERS 
ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 
5-50 gallons. 


Send for Catalogue 
Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vulcanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 


M. Norton & Co. 
Medford Mass. 











EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
Paterson New yomy | 


MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 

machinery to finished produets of all kinds. 

Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHOE MACHINERY 
Bed Lasters 
ong nae 
Lacing Machines (same as Ensign Type) 
Hamlin Machine Company 
67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 














FORMS - PORCELAIN 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 
for our prices. 

The Colonial Insulator Co. 


MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, LEyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

















_ 


RUBBER AGE, 


B. C. AMES COMPANY 


Waltham Mass. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 














Akron, Ohio 
& AUGES— MAGNETIC of All 
* “ , EQUIPMENT Kinds 
lirger a tA a Separators Drums 
ment of rubber. Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight— Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
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Machinery [Cont’d] Rubber —cruce, Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write fer Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 965 Providence, R. I. 





CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 










LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geedyear Ave., Melrose, Mase 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 














THE MARKET PLACE 


is the acknowledged Buyers’ Guide to 
products and services in the rubber 
industry. 

Use it—for RESULTS! 














CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


LOTOL 
(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ca. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 











WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL? 


Whether it is vulcanizers, gauges, 
dies, molds, mills or calenders, a card 
in this space will help you. Buyers 
consult these pages—put your prod- 
ucts before them! 

















Reclaimed Rubber .... 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akren, Chieage, Boston 
Detreit, Les Angeles, Londen, Paris 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sele Distributer for U.S.A. and Canede 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blw'd., L. I. City, N. Y. 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave, N. Y. City 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 


RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 




















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 





CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 
Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Asrs'n., Inc 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 


AKRON OFFICE: 808 United Building 


RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Alee HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Darrow Road, Akron, Ohio 
14861 Mississippi Ave.. E. St. Lewis, Ill 
736 Statler Bidg.. Boston. Mass 
Warehouses at Akrom and E. St. Lowis 




















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$8 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 


DISPERSITE 
Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detreit, Boston, Indianapolis 


VULTEX— [iF 0% 
VULCANIZED LATEX 

Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


mpouna 


{iso Latex and Late 


r 4 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Successors to the Vultex Chemical Company 


666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 



























The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 
THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 











GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 
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write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 











Rubber Mnfrs. 





Commies 


Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 





MECHANICAL MOLDED 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


RUBBER GOODS 





COST REDUCTION 


Guaranteed in Boiler Plants 


THE HUNTER CO. 
Consulting Power Plant Engineers 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. HAR. 8942 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 

One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 











SANITARY GOODS— 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Haleey St., Broeklyn, 


Drees Shields, Baby Pants, Aprems, Elastic 
Beks, Bleemers, Stepins, Bibs, Cuimps and 
Bracsieres. 


N. Y¥. 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 


21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 


HOLLAND CLOTH 


EAGLE BRAND for Hot cures. Retains 
whiteness under heat and calendering. 


CARDINAL BRAND for Cold cures, whens 
low temperatures are used in processing. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 
Arkwright Finishi C an 
Pheer Inis ing er gah 








SOFT MOLDED 


Made to Your Specifications 


30 West Ave., Long Island City, 


RUBBER GOODS 


R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


N. Y. 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephenes: Sherweed 3724, Franklin 48551 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


. All Compounds stripped easily. 2. Wrinkles 
Lote cause liners to crack. 3. Prevents rot; 
liners rendered heat and oil-proof. 4. Liners 
remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 
875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 
THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 








LATEX ENGINEERING 


Designs and layouts made for dipping 
machines, circulating tanks and spe- 
cial processes. 
Raymond P. Morse 
160 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-4064 








PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabrics treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”’—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

















WANT ADS— 


St., New York. 


RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, £2.00, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. Tis ceetied abvetinments one. 
able in advance. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 


POSITIONS WANTED, 








POSITIONS WANTED 

















RUBBER AGE, 


JUNE, 1941 


RUBBER CHEMIST, 


capable of fulfilling 


any type of work 


in the rub 














ber industry, trained in compounding, development, factory processing. Six 
years’ experience in the rubber industry on varied products, including auto 
CHEMIST—with over 1 years’ experience in rubber research and casings, bikes and tubes. Address Box 1143, Rupper AGE 
pounding, including devel — of synthetic rubbers and their processing 
ompounding Have full kn dge of develop ment and manufacture ‘ : 
tires, mechanicals, proofed goods, latex and latex sponge, dipped RUBBER CHEMIST, thorough technical experience, excellent schooling 
g s, et Age 37 Available immediately Address Box 1141, RuBBER Now holding very responsible position, desires change. Address Box 1145 
Acs Rupeer Act 
BRAKE LINING—Graduate Chemical Engineer has devel- 
oped new brake lining. Requires no molds or presses to PLANT WANTED 
manufacture. Process applicable to straight resin bonded, 
rubber and resin bonded, or rubber bonded lining. Has shown 
remarkable braking qualities and wear when run on cars. WE WANT TO BUY a_small rubber factory located in the East, pre 
fer bly in the New York-New Jersey Connecticut area. Advise S1Z¢ and 
Offers process and services. Address Box 1152, Rubber Age. equipment av: uilable. All replies treated in strict confidence. Address Box 
{ =e MIST 5 years’ experience, research and development in outstanding oi, RUROEe ee. 
ru r | bor itories. Record of good progress. Wants position of responsibility, 
wire imsulatior or synthetic rubber fields preferred. Opportunity to use 
Nitiative essenti I nivet sity graduate, excellent scholastix wd. Married, - 
mitiative essential. University graduate, « EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
1EMIST—Production man, young, able mpounder. Solid factory 
-_ ence processing natural, synthetic rubber. Can handle met Expe FOR SALE: 2—84” Heavy Duty Mills, also 1—60”; 1—50”; 1—36”; 
footwear, rollers, molded mechanicals, calendered goods, latex, sponge 12—30” x 40”; 2—38” x 78” Hydraulic Presses; Several *Hydrauli Pumps; 
\ ble short notice Address Box 1134, Ruprer Act cs Mills, C aediond, Tubers, etc. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
INC., 14-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
TEX CHEMIST—Experienced on dipped goods, desires to make change 
present employment. Draft e rt Preter to ent sales rath tha: x ; 
CSmmonent rat exci) Prefer to enter sas rather tha Continued on Next Page 






























































































Advance Solvents & Chemical 





Corp 





Co. 





Monsanto Chem. (R. S. Div.) 























Akron Equipment Co 215 Moore & Munger 152, 21 
Akron Standard Mold Co 215 Morse, Raymond P. ; F : : 217 
Albert & Son, L 215 Muehistein & Co., H., Inc. ; > 158, 21€ 
Aiuminum Co. of America — 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 16C 
Aluminum Flake Co 213 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. ‘ , 20€ 
Aluminum Ore Co. — z 
National Sherardizing and Machine Co. 204, 215 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 213 
a Naugatuck Chem. Div. U. S. Rubber Co. 164, 213, 21¢ 
American Zinc Sales Co 214 N ile C 21 
Ames, B. C., Co. 215 ek r ~_ Zz Cc 7, ' : 153. 21 
Arkwright Finishing Co 217 as Soe Se ; rede a ‘ % 
Nobile, R. J. 21 
Badenhop Corp., Robert 199, 216 Norton, M., & Co. 215 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co 162 oO} bis : The RR 21 
Barr Rubber Products Co 206, 217 a, VER OU, 
Barrett Co., The 151, 214 Pancorbo, M. 215 
Beacon Co 206, 214 Pequanoc Rubber Co. ‘ 21¢ 
Binney & Smith Co insert Following 182, 213, 214 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Div. 21 
Biack Rock Mnfg. Co 215 Porotex Products 21 
B kton Cutting Die & Machine Co 206, 215 
cate _— —— Rand Rubber Co. 21 
Carter Beli Manufacturing Co., The 204, 214 Randall, Frank E. 21£ 
Cleveland Liner & Mnfg. Co 217 Rare Metal Products Co. 204, 213 
Colonial insulator Co 215 Revertex Corp. of America 1€ 
Columbian Carbon Co insert Following 182, 213 Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 217 
Connor, Charles F., & Co., Inc 216 Ross & Son, Charles 216 
Continental Carbon Co Insert Following 148, 213 Royle & Sons, John 215 
Continental Machinery Co 215 
14 
Continental Rubber Co 216 St. Joseph Lead Co. : 
Schofieid-Donald Co. “ 
Dispersions Process, inc 216 Schulman, A., & Co. Inside Back Cover, 216 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | Inside Front Cover, 214 Scott Co., Henry L 195, 216 
1 
Eastern Engineering Co — suamy C8 Co. = 
; Southeastern Clay Co. . 192, 214 
Emerson Apparatus Co — . 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co.... ; 199, 214 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., In — Standard Chemical Co. va 161 
199, 214 
Gammeter, W. F., Co 206, 215 > mae Chemical Co. ; ” oa 
General Atlas Carbon Co 155, 214 agin on gm =e Se. ase 
Genera! Latex & Chemical Corp 216 — - 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc 214 Textile Proofers, Inc. .158, 217 
F “p. 156, 14 
se Gs. See 6. O 203, 214 oe Pigment Corp 56 pe 
Hamlin Machine Co 215 rade News Service 
Harmon Color Works, Inc 205, 213 Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 159 
Heveatex Corporation 213, 216 United Carbon Co. Insert Following 200, 213 
Hoehler, Harry G 213 United Shoe Machinery Corp. 215 
Holliday, W. J., & Co — U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div. 164, 216 
Huber, J. M., Inc 213 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 216 
Hunter Co 217 Utility Color Co. = 
Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubber Co 167, 168, 176, 191, 195, 197 Utility Mfg. Co. 215 
International Pulp Co 192, 213 Vanderbilt. R. T.. Co. Front Cover, 213 
Interstate Welding Service 157 
Weber, Hermann, Co. . 216 
Jacoby, Ernest, & Co 213, 216 . 
7 . Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 205, 213 
McKinnon tron Works Co., The 215 Williams, C. K., & Co. 191, 214 
Magnetic Pigment Corp 214 Wilson Co., C. T. 216 
Marine Magnesium Products Corp 203, 214 Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. Outside Back Cover, 13 
(Classified Advertising Continued from Previous Page ) 
HELP WANTED EQUIPMENT WANTED 
MECHANIC, versatile, experienced in Extruded Rubber INTERESTED IN BUYING—1 - $8” Rubber Spreader, 20 feet lot 
. eae . . an” yler 1 { rallo on » iier tor roll and measur 
Industry with ability to adapt his experience to Extruded orci Rg Rivage: * pe, GO a gay, pollo ong 
Plastic field. Factory located in New York City with efficient 
mechanical and tool making facilities. State age, experience in WANTED FOR USER: 1—3 or #9 Banbury Mixer; Mills 
detail and salary requirements. Address Box 1146, Rubber Calender; 5—Hydraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 2—Tuber 
Age. Address Box 1014, Rupper AGE 
RUBBER CHEMIST M roughly experienced in compounding WAN rED TO BUY BANBURY MIXER TYPE A Address B 
ind genera! manufacturing fn har il, rubber sponge and synthetic rub 1147, Rupper A 
her State fully experience ry lesired Address Box 1149, RuBBER 
Aor 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
SUPERINTENDENT for rubber plant employing 200. 
Thorough knowledge of all phases such as compounding, cur- 
‘ ™ ” . l SOFT RUBBER POWDER—Your own flash or waste ground as fine 
ing, mechanical goods, and hose manufacturing. Enclose Gaur be ens cold process. will cahetitute le bigh as 50% @f your compou 
recent photograph with work record and personal data. und) reduce "your cost. We pick up, grind, and deliver at moderate rate 
Address Box 1148, Rubber Age. Hurlston Parker Rubber Corp., 719—37th Ave., Long Island City, N 
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AKRON 


FTER a whirling career on some auto or 
A truck wheel, an Inner Tube comes to the 
end of the road. It lands on a heap in one of 
our warehouses with hundreds of its fellow- 
travellers . . . Pure Gum Tubes, Red Tubes, 
Semi-Floating Tubes, Light Gray Tubes, +2 
Compound Tubes, Black Tubes, Black & Gold 
Tubes, Red & Black Tubes, Bus Tubes, Red 
Bus Tubes, Black Bus Tubes, Puncture-Proof 
Tubes, "Puncture-Seal Tubes. 


That's the way they are when they come in— 
all mixed up—all kinds of rubber tubes jumbled 


A. SCHULMAN INC. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OHIO e E. ST LOUIS. ILLINOIS e¢ BOSTON 




















Wher an Inner Tube goes to Heaven 


together, with the valve stems still attached. 
We eliminate all the dry, crusty tubes and send 
the rest down the sorting line on our automatic 
equipment. The valve stems are cut out, and 
the tubes are sorted into various classifications, 
put in receptacles, baled, weighed, tagged and 
shipped to our customers. 

Factories can take the graded tubes just as we 
ship them, and carry them right into their re- 
claiming processes with the assurance that the 
quality and the specifications will be 100% 


satisfactory. 






PRUE final character of any stearate depends upon the quality of both the metallic oxide and the 
stearic acid used in its making. But the stearic acid is the primary factor in controlling the 


quality of the finished product. Only high quality Witco Stearic Acids are used in the production 


of Witeo Stearates. The result is that they are not only exceptionally pure, but of an even, fluffy 


texture, free from all traces of “greasy” lumps. Wishnick-Tumpeer 


will gladly assist you in the selection of the correct stearates for 


your particular purposes—zinc, aluminum, magnesium and calcium. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


n, 141 Milk St. * Chicago, Tribune Tower * Cleveland, 616 St. 
Affiliates: Witco Oil & Gas 


New York, 295 Madison Ave. * Bosto 
Clair Ave., N. E. * Dallas, Texas, 610 Dallas National Bank Building + Witco 


rhe Pioneer Asphalt Company * Panhandle Carbon Company * Foreign Office, London, Eng. 


BUY DIRECT AND PROFIT DIRECTLY 


Company * 








